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A circumftantical Account of the Maflacre in Paris, on the 10th of Aue 
guft, 1792, is inadmiffible, on account of its extreme Length. | 


Verfes on thie Importation of French Priefts, by O. B. feem to want Har- 
mony. ‘ 


The Return from Weymouth, a poetical Epiftle, expatiates too freely up. 
on Royal Perfonages ; we muft therefore reject it, though we acknowledge 


it to poffefs great Merit. 
Ariftocracy, a Dialogue, is under Confideration. 


The Sea-Nymphs, by a Pickled Herring; the Trial of James Alkan ; 
and Poverty, a Dialogue, are received. 


An Epiftleto Dr. Priefiley, on his being chofen a Deputy of the Conven- 
tion in Paris, in alfo come to hand. : 


French Butchery, a Tale, is too fhocking to be prefented to our Readers. 


Even the Englith Language is affaffinated in this bloody Narrative. 


Dr. Maxwell’s Politics, by Humphy Humbug, cannot be inferted with~ 
out having much Pruning. 


Collifion, an Epigram, fhall be inferted. 
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Account of Hype-Park, &c. 
(From Pennant’s LONDON.) 


HY DE-Park was, in the laft century, 

and the early part of the prefent, 
celebrated by all our dramatic poets, 
for its large {pace railed off in form of 
a circle, round which the Beau-monde 
drove in ther carriages, and in their 
rotation; exchanging as they pafled 
{miles and nods, compliments or {mart 
repartees. 

Oppofite to the hofpital at Hyde- 
Park Corner, ftood a large fort with 
four baftions, which formed one of 
the many flung up in the year 1642. 
It is incredible with what {peed the ci- 
tizens flung a rampart of earth all 


round the city and {uburbs of London, 


and again round Southwark and Lam. 
beth, ttrengthened with redoubts and 
batteries at proper intervals. This 
was occafioned by an alarm of an at- 
tack from the royal army: men, wo- 
men, and children aflifted by thoufands, 
The agtive part which the fair fex took 





in the work is admirably defcribed by 

the inimitable author of Hudibras; 

who, fays he, 

‘*¢ March’d rank and file, with drum 
and enfign, 

T’entrench the city for defence in : 

Rais’d rampiers with their own foft 
bands, 

To put the enemy to flands : 

From ladies down to oyfter-wenches, 

Labour'd like pioneers in trenches, 

Fall'n to their pick-axes and tools, 

And help’d the men to dig like moles. 

Have not the handmaids of the city, 

Chos'n of their members a committee ; 

For raifing of a common purfe, 

Out of their wages to raife horfe? 

And dothey not, as triers, fit 

To judge what officers are fit ? 


There were a few more great houfes 
not remote from St. James's palace, 
which merit mention. Berkhhire. houfe, 
belonging to the Howards, earls of 
Berkthire, ftood very near the royal re- 


| fidence. It was afterwards purchafed, 
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388 Account of Hyde-Park, &c. 


and prefented by Char'es I], to that 
beautiiul fury, Barbara, duchefs of 
Cleveland, and its honourable name 
changed into that of her difhonoored 
title. It was then of great extent. 
She fold part, which was built into va- 
rioushoules She busitta large one fer 
herielf, which fill remains, and may 
be diftinguifhed by the row of round 
windows in the upper ftory. 

Tart-Hall ftood near the prefent 
Buckin ham-gate ; it was built in 
1638. oy Nicholas Stone, for Alathea, 
counte/s of Arundel, wife of Thomas 
eavi of Arundel, After the death of 
the countels, it- became the property of 
her fecond fon, the untortusate Wii- 
liam lord Sesfford, a molt gentle and 
amiable character; who fell an inno- 
cent victim to the deteltable violence 
of party, and the perjury-fuborned 
evirience of the ever-infamous Oates, 
Dugdale, and Tubervilie. Good men, 
who had no thare in that part, hurried 
away by intemperate paffion, were at 
the period difgraced by their rage 
againit thisinoffentive peer. Eventhe 
virtuous iord Roffel committed in this 
caule the fingle opprobrium of his life; 
wien the unhappy lord was condemn- 
ed, Ruff.) could with to deny the king 
the smiable prerogative of taking 
away the crue!, the difpraceful part of 
the penaity. Wethin three years, this 
excellent man himfelf tatted the bitter 
cup; butcleared, by royal indulgence, 
from the aggravating dregs, with which 
he wifhed to agonife the dying mo- 
ments of the devoted Stafford, 

Here were kept the poor remains of 
the Arundelan coilection, They were 
bur ed during the madnefs of the po- 
pith piot. The mob would have mif- 
trken the ftatues for popith faints, 
They were fold in the year 1720, and 
the houfe foon after was putled down. 
Mr. Waipole, who faw the houfle ar 
the tume of the fecond fale, informed 
me that tt was very large, and had a 
very venerable appearance. 

Henry Benoet, earl of Arlington, 
one of the famous eobal, bad a Roufe 
near the ic¢ite of the prefint Bucking- 
ham-houfe, which went by his rame. 
it was afterwards purchofed by John 
Sheffield, duke of (Buckingham, who, 
atrer obtaiming an additional grant of 
land fiom the crawn, rebuilt it in a 





magnificent manner in 1703. He de. 
{cribes it molt minutely, as well as his 
manner of living there, in a letter to 
the duke of Shrewfbury [See London 
and its Environs]. He bas omitted his 
conitant vifits to the noted gaming. 
houfe at Marybone, the place of affem. 
biage of all the infamous tharpers of 
the time, His grace always gave them 
a dinner at the conclution of the feafon, 
and his partify toatt was, May as many 
of us as remain unbanged next fering 
meet bere again. I remember the ta- 
cetious Quin telling this ftory at Bath, 
within the hearing of the late lord 
Chefterficid, when his lordthip was 
furrounded by a crowd of worthies of 
the fame (tamp with the above. Lady 
Mary’ Wortley alludes to the amufe- 
ment in this time; 


*¢ Seme dukes at Marybone bow! time 
away.” 


Anciently there wasa park at Mary. 
bone ; for I find that, in queen Eliza. 
beth’s time, the Ruffian ambafladors 
were entertained with the amulement 
of hunting within its pale. The duke 
died in 1720; his duches, daughter 
of James If. by Catherine Sedley, lived 
here till her death. She was fucceeded 
by ‘the duke’s natural fon, Charles 
Herbert Sheffield, on whom his grace 
had entailed it after the death of the 
young duke, who dieda minor. It was 
purchafed trom fir Charles by his pre- 
fent majeft#: it is the retreat of our 
good king and queen, and is dignified 
with the title of the Queen's Houle, 

The virtuous chancellor, the ear! of 
Clarendon, had a houfe facins the up- 
perend of St. James’s ftreet, on the 
tcite of the prefent Grafton-fttreet. It 
was built by himfelf, with the ttonesin- 
tended for the rebuilding of St. Paul's. 
He purchafed the materials; but a na- 
tion foured with an unfuccefsful war, 
with fire, and with ‘peitilence, impu- 
ted every thing as a crime to this 
great and envied charaéter, His ene- 
mies called it Duinkirk- Houfe ; calum- 
piating hirn with having built it with 
the nioney arifing from the fale of that 
town, which had jult before been 
given up tothe French, for a large 
fum, by his mafter. Clarendon was 
fo fenfible of his vanity, of his ‘impru- 
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denee, in building fo large a houfe, 
and of the envy it drew upon him, 
that he thinks fit to apologize for that 
aét of his; which be declares fo far 
exceeded the propofled expence, as to 
add greatly to the embarraffment of 
his affairs, It coft fifty thoufand 
pounds, and three hundred men were 
employed in the building. It was 

urchaled from his lordhip by George 

lunk, duke of Albemarle, and af- 
terwards by another nobleman, infe- 
terier indeed in abilities, but not in- 
ferior in virtues. In 1670, James duke 
ef Ormond, in his way to Clarendon- 
houfe, where his grace at that time 
lived, was dagged out of his coach 
by the infamous Blood, and his affo- 
ciates, who intended to hang his grace 
at Tyburn, in revenge for juitice 
done, under his admimiltration in 
Ireland, on fome of their companions. 
This refinement in revenge, foured the 
duke’s life ; he had leifure to difengage 
himielf fron: the villain on horfeback, 
to whom he was tied; by which time 
he was difcovered by his affrighted do- 
meftics, and retcued from them. 
Blood was foon after taken in the at- 
tempt to fleal the crown. The court 
had ufe for fo great a villain, and funk 
fo low as to apply to hija grace for par- 
don for the offence againft him: the 
duke granted it with a generous in- 
dignation. Blood had a penfion of 
five hundred a year, and was conttantly 
feen in the prefence-chamber; — to 
fhew, perhaps, to the great uncom- 
piying men of the tune, whata ready 
initrument the miniltry had to revenge 
any attempe that might be made againit 
them in the caufe of liberty. 

Jermyn and St. Aiban’s treet took 
their names from the gallant Henry 
Jermyn, earlof St. Alban’s, who had 
a hboufe at the: head of the laft. He 
was (uppofed to have been privately 
married to the queen dowager, Hen- 
rietta Maria. By this time, misfor- 


tunes had fubdued that fpirit, which 
had contributed to precipitate her firtt 
hufband into the ruin of his houle. 
She was awed by her fubject fpoule ; 
her tear of him was long obferved, 
before the nearnels of the conneétion 
was dilcovered. 


The Hiflory*of Gloves. 








389 
The History of GLOveEs. 


The prefent learned and curious dif- 
fertation is compiled from the papers 
of an ingenious antiquarian, The 
originals are to be found in the Re- 
public of Letters. Vol. X. p. a89. 


T° proceed regularly, we muft firft 

enquire into the antiquity of this 
part of drefs; and fecondly, thew its 
various ules in the feveral ages of the 
world, 

Some have given them a verv early 
original, imagining they are noticed 
in the 108th Pfalm, where the royal 
prophet declares, he will caft his thoe 
over Edom. They go flill higher; 
fuppofing them to be ufed inthe times 
of the Judges, Ruth iv. 7. where it is 
faid, it was the cuftom for a man to 
take off lis fhoe, and give it to his 
neighbour, as a token of redeeming 
or exchanging any thing. They teil 


us, the word which in thefe two texts 


| 


is ufually tranflated foe, is by the 
Chaldee paraphraft in the latter, ren- 
dered glove. Cafaubon is of opinion, 
that gloves were worn by the Chal- 
deans, becaufe the word here inention- 
ed is inthe Talmud Lexicon explained, 
the cloathing of the hand. But it mutt 
be confeflea, all thefe are mere con- 
jectures ; and the Chaldean paraphratt 


| has taken an unallowable liberty in his 








verfion, 

Let us, then, be content to begin 
with the authority of Xenophon. He 
gives a Clear and ‘diflinét account of 
gloves. Speaking of the manners of 
the Perfians, he gives us a proof of 
their effeminacy ; that, not farisfied 
with covering their head and their 
feet, they alfo guarded their hands 
again the cold, with thick gloves, 
Homer, tpeaking of Laertes at work 
in his garden, reprefents him with 
glowes on bis hands, to fecure them from 
the thorns. Varro, an ancient writer, 
is an evidence in favour of their anti. 
quity among the Romans. In lib. ii, 
cap. 55. de Re Ruttica, he fays, rhag 
olives gathered by the naked hand, are 
preferable to thofe gathered with 
gloves. Athenxus fpeaks of a cele. 
brated glutton, who always came ta 
table 
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The Fiflory 


table with gloves on his hands, that 
he might be able to handleand eat the 
meat while hot, and devour more than 
‘ths reft of the company. : 

Thefe authorities thew, that the an- 
cients were not firangers to gloves ; 
though, perhaps, their ufe might not 
be fo common as amongft us. When 
the ancient feverity of manners de- 
clined, the ule of gloves prevailed 
among the Romans ; but not without 
fome oppofition from the philofophers. 
Mufonrus, a philofopher, who lived 
at the clofe of the fir century of 
Chritt auity, among other invectives 
againit the corruption of the age, fays, 
It is a Jhame, that perfons in perfed 
health fhould clothe their hands and fect 
avith joft and hairy coverings. heir 
convenience, however, iyon made 
their ufe general. Pliny the Younger 
informs us, in his account of | bis 
uncle’s journey to Vefuvius, that his 
fecretary fat by him, ready to write 
down whatever occurred remarkable ; 
and that he had gloves on his hands, 
that the coldnefsot the weather might 
not impede bis bulinef. 

In the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, the ufe of gloves was become fo 





poiverfal, thateven thechuichthoughe 


a regulation in that part of drefs ne- 
eeflary. Inthe reign of L.cwis le De- 
bonnaire, the council of Aix ordered, 
that the monks fhould only wear gloves 
nade of fheep-fkin. 

That time has made alterstions in 
the form of this, asin all other appa- 
rel, appears from the old pictures and 
Monuments. 

Let us now proceed to point out the 
various ufes of gloves in the feveral 
ages; for, befide their original defign 
for a covering of the han:!, they have 
been employed of feveral great and 
foleshn occ fions ; as in the ceremony 
of inveititures, in beltowing Jands ; 
or, in’ conferiing dignities, Giving 
pofleMon by the delivery of a glove, 


prevailed in feveral parts of Chiilten- | 


dom iniater ages. du the year roos, 
the bifhops of Paderborn and Mon. 
cerco were put into poiletlion of their 
jets by receiving a glove. It was 
thought fo ellental a part of the epil- 
copal haba, that ome avbots inFrance, 
prefuming to wear gloves, the councii 
of Po.tiets interpoled in the affair, and 
farbid thein the ule of them, on the 








of Gloves. 


fame footing with the ring and fan- 
dals. as being peculiar ta bifhops. 

Monfieur Favin obferves, that the 
cuftom of blefling gloves at the coro- 
nation of the kings of France, which 
itil fubfitts, is a remain of the eaftern 
practice of invefticure by a glove. A 
remarkanle inftance of this ceromony 
is recorded in the German hiftory. 
The unfortunate Conradin was de- 
prived of his crown and his life by 
the ulurper Mainfroy. When, hav- 
ing afcended the {caffold, the injured 
prince lamented his hard fate, he al- 
fxted his right to the crown; and, 
as a token of inveltiture, threw his 
glove among the crowd; begging it 
mighi be conveyed to fome of his re- 
lations, who thould revenge his death. 
It was taken up by a knight, who 
brought it to Peter, king of Arragon, 
who was afterwards crowned at Pa- 
lermo, 

As the delivery of gloves was once 
a part of the ceremony ufed in giving 
pofletlion, fo the depriving a perfon of 
them, was a mark of divefting him of 
his office, and of degrading him. An- 
drew tierkly, earl of Carlifle, was, in 
the reign of Edward the Second, im- 
peached of bolding a correfpondence 
with the Scots, aud condemned to die 
as a traitor, Walfingham, relating 
other circumitances of hisdegradation, 
favs—* his {puis were cut off witha 
hatchet; and his gloves and thoes 
were taken off, &c.' 

Another ule of gloves was ina duel: 
on which oceafion, he who threw one 
down, was thereby underitood to give 
defiance; and he who took it up, to 
accept the challenge. 

The ufe of fingle combat, at firtt 
defigned only for a trial of innocence, 
lke the ordeal fire and water, was, in 
fucceediny ages, practifed for deciding 
right and property. Challenging by 
the glove was continued dowa to the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, as appears 
by an account given by Spelman, ofa 
duel appointed to be fought in Tothill 
Fields, in the year ag7t. The dif- 
pute wasconcern ng fume lands inthe 
county ef Kent. The plaintits ap- 


peared in court, and demanded a tin- 
gie combat. One of them threw down 
hia elove, which the other immedi- 
ately took up, carried off on the point 
of his tword, and the day of fighting ° 

wae 





was appointed; but the matter was 
adjufted in an amicable manner by 
the queen's judicious interference. 

Though tuch comhats are now no 
longer in ufe, we bave one ceremony 
Rill remaining ameng us, in which the 
challenge is given by a glove ; viz. at 
the coronation of the kings of Eng- 
Jand: upon which eccafion, his ma- 
jefty’s champion, completely armed, 
and well mounted, enters Weftmin- 
fter-Hall, and proclaims that, if any 
man {hall deny the prince's title to the 
crown, he is ready to maintain and de. 
fend it by fingle combat. After which 
declaration, he throws down his glove, 
or gauntlet, as a token of defiance. 

This cuttom of challenging by the 
glove is {till in ufe in fome parts of the 
world. It is common in Germany, 
on receiving an affront, to fend a 
glove to the offending party, as a 
challenge to a duel. 

The lait ufe of gloves to be mention- 
ed here was for carrying the hawk, 
which is very ancient. Ia former 
times, princes and other great men 
took fo much pleafure in carrying the 
hawk on their hand, that fjome of 
them have cho(fen to be reprefented in 
this attitude. There is a monument 
of Philip the Firft of France {till re- 
maining ; on which he is reprefented 
at. length, on his tomb, holding a 

love in his hand, 

Mr. Chambers fays that, formerly, 
judges were forbid to wear gloves on 
the bench. No reafon is affigned for 
this prohibition. Our judges lie under 
no fuch reftraint ; for both they and 
the reft of the court make no difficulty 
of receiving gloves from the therifts, 
whenever the teffion or aflize concludes 
without any one receiving fentence of 
death, which is called a maiden aflize. 
This cultom is of great antiquity. 

Our curious antiquarian has alfo 
preferved a very fingular anecdote 
concerning gloves. Chambers informs 
us, that it 1s not fafe at prefent to en- 
ter the itables of princes without pul- 
ling off the gloves. He does not, in- 
deed, tell us in what the danger con- 
fifts. A friend from Germany explains 
the matter. He fays, it is an ancient 
eftablithed cuitom in that country, 
that whoever enters the ftables of a 
prince, or great man, with his gloves 
en his hands, is obliged to torfeit 
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Effzy on Good Humour. ~ 
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them, or redeem themby a fee to the 
fervants, The fame cultom is obferved 
in fome places at the death of the 
tag; in which cafe, the gloves, if 
not taken off, are.redeemed by money 
given to the huntfmen and keepers, 
This is pradiifed in France; and the 
late king never failed of pulling off 
one of his gloves on that occafion. 
The reafon of this ceremony is not 
known, 

We meet with the term glove-money 
in our old records ; by whieh is meant, 
money given to fervants to buy gloves. 
This, no doubt, gave rife to the faying 
of giving 2 pair of cloves, to fignity 
making a prefent for fome favour or 
fervice. 

To the honour of the glove, it has 
more than once been admitted as a 
term of the tenure or holding lands. 
One Bortran, who came in with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, held the manor 


| Of Farnham Royal by the fervice of 


providing a glove for the king’s right 
hatd on the day of bis coronation, 
aod fupporting the fame hand that day 
whrie the king held the royal fceptre. 
In the year 11977, Simon de Mertin 
gave a grant of his lands in confidera- 
tion of fifteen fhillings, one pair of 
white gloves at Eafter, and one pound 
of cunwnin, 





Essay on Good HuMovuR, 


E UMAN nature ever was, and ever 

will be the fame. It only takes 
different methods of difplaying itielf 
according to the geniusof the people, 
the aufterity or hcentioufnels of time 
and place, &c, Thus a nymph of the 
Hottentots who breaks the griltie of 


| her child’s nofe, and anoints it) with 





greafe and foot, is equally as well 
pleafed with the contrivance to in- 
creale wnat they think beaury, as our 
delicate European dames are, when 
they fpoil their own and their chil- 
dren's complexions by wafhes and 
paint. Fancy and imitation are the 
guides of tafte: why then may not 
the tawny mother admue her tooty 
fon, and blefs his goggling eyes, his 
biubber'lips, his woolly head and de- 
licate complexion? Why not laugh 
as heartily at eur want of difternment, 


as 
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et we do-at theirs? The reafon is 
every whit as obvious to them on their 
fide the queftion, as it ts to us On ours. 
Black teeth and extravagant long nails 
ere the greatett ornaments of the Sia- 
mefe+ painted bodies, and jewels 
dangling from their lips and noles, is 
the fine tatte of the Americans. * Ol 
odious creatures !—Ridiculous tafte " 
fays a London or Parifian belle—And 
wity fo, my pert-mifles? Had it been 
your fate to have been born even in 
this ifl.nd fome two thouland years 
fooner, you might have been as great 
adepts in plaiftering your bodics as 
you are now at daubing your faces. 
A flar on your arm might have had as 
fine an ¢ffe& in thofe days, as Bruflels 
or Mechiin has in thefe. A crefcent 

ainted on your forebead might have 
been efteemed equal to a French fly 
cap, and the meridian fun difplayed ia 
full juftre on your delicate nvked bo- 
foms might have had more attractive 
powers, than the dazzling glare of a 
modern birth-day diamond ftomacher. 
Bur to be ferious—Say, my pretty fair 
one, would you with to pleafe ? Would 
you have your lover adore you? Nay, 


The Life-preferiing Wikticifm. 














what is of far greater confequence than | 


either, would you with to be happy? 
o-'* Yes,” Then ftudy to make every 
perfon around you fo. You will find 
far more fatistadtion in giving pleafure 
to another, than receiving it yourself. 
‘There is-a kind of benignity in con- 
veying happinefs to another, which 
only experience can give you any td-a 
of. Your own felicity depends, ina 
great meafure, upon the proper exer- 
tion of this principle. 

Flavja was leit to the care of her 
own fortuns, at the age of feventeen, 
Her mother, knowing her innate vir- 
tue and folid principles, thought theie 
her propereit guardians. She thought 
right. Fiavia’s beauty and fortune, 
which were both contiderable, drew 
crouds of fluttering fops, and tortune- 
bunting rakes to her thrine. The 
rakes nnagined fo much youth and m- 
mnocence, could never retift ther re- 
fined arts; the beaus depended apon 
the fioking charms of their powdered 
poper-fkulis. Had Flavia been to dif- 
pold, here wasan ampe fic ld before 
her, in which the mght hove indulged 
the vanity of ber ge and fex, end 
coquetted awvy, at once, borlf her in 
Beccamce and happinels, She, how- 









ever, gave all thefe their anfwers as 
fafi as they came, but with fo much 
fweetnels and fenfibility, that the awed 
the rakes, and delighted the fools. 

She was-in her twentieth year when 
fii it young Lovemore paid his addrefles 
to her. This youth was of a very 
different complexion from any of her 
former humble fervants; ke loved her 
hearty tor her beauty ; but he loved 
her more for her good-humour and 
good-fenfe. He faw how completely 
happy the man muft be, who gained 
fo rich a prize; and the bare thought 
of ap Mibility of lofing her, gave him 
more real uneafinefs, while it lafted, 
than it is in the power of beauty alune 
to create. She perceived his merit, 
and obferved how refpeétfully he ad- 
mired her, As it was contrary to the 
goodnefs of her hgart to keep any one 
in a {tate of fulpenf-, the was no foon- 
er aflured of the equity of his inten- 
tions, but the made him both eafy and 
happy, by giving her hand where her 
heart didtated. ‘Inofe maxims which 
preferved her in her youth, continued 
and increafed her happinefs in an ad- 
vanced age. 

Her hufband is for ever extolling 
the darling of his beart, and expatiat- 
ing on her virtues; indeed every one 
that knows her admires her, and bie. 
fings flow from every tongue, on the 
head of the gvod, the benevolent 
Fiavia. 








The Life-preferving WATTICISM. 
A Soldier in the army of king Anti- 
gonus, (the fucceilor of Aiexander 
the Great, in one of his many con- 
quered kingdoms), being either jultly 
or unjuttly condemned to die, was in- 
formed for his very great comfore, that 
his majefty bimfelf would condelcend 
to fee bis execution; whereupon the 
foldier exultingly cried out, then I 
fhali dye happy 1 bofing my life before 
the eyesof Antigonus, The king had 
loit one eye in battie; and therefore 
the man might teafonably conclude 
himieif fecure trem déath, before his 
eyes. The ipeech being reported to 
Aangonus, it pleafed him fo much, 
that he pardoned the man, confide: - 
ing it rather as a pleafant and perti- 
nent witticiim, than an intended jeer- 
ing alirout. 
Tle 




















On the DisTRESSES /uffained from mis- 
placed and over-frained CAVILITY. 


POlitenefs and hofpitality, though in 
themfelves moft amiable virtues, re- 
quire a confiderable portion of good fenfe 
and knowledge of the world to govern 
the exercife of them; otherwife, even at- 
tended with the greateft fincerity, they 
frequently diftrefs the parties on whom 
they are employed, more than the moft 
violent attacks of malevolence: and 
what makes thefe fufferings the more in- 
tolerable is, that fhould the fufferers com- 
plain, they are liable to be taxed, by fu- 
perficial reafoners, with ingratitude. 
The truth of this affertion I moft diftrefs- 
fully experienced in a late excurfion to 
draw fome ancient ruins, in which my 
time was limited to three days. Un- 
luckily feme friends who knew my er- 
rand, prevailed on me to take letters of 
recommendation to different gentlemen 
refiding near the fubjects of my invefti- 
gation. 

The firft objet of my enquiry was a 
ruined abbey, which belonged to a gen- 
tleman who refided near it, and to whom 
I had a letter. As I was informed he 
was a man of tafte, and a lover of the 
arts, I therefore promifed myfelf great 
pleafure from his company, and con- 
trived to reach his houfe the evening of 
my fetting out. This I accomplifhed 
with much fatigue, intending to rife early 
the next mogning to make the propofed 
drawing. On my arrival, I found him 
at tea with his family, in a chearful @ 
Jour, enlivened by a good fire, which, it 
being autumn, and the day rather cool, 
was far trom difagreeable. On produc- 
ing my letter I was received with the 
greatelt cordiality, and the tea-table or- 
dered to be removed to the beft parlour. 
This, as the carpet and chairs were to 
be uncovered, the filver urn heated, and 
the fire lighted, took up a confiderable 
time, which was farther prolonged by 
the fmoking of the chimney; fo that it 
was unpoffible to endure the room for 
near an hour after it was ready. When 
the fmoke had fubfided, and the room 
was reported habitable, another delay 
took place, occafioned by the abfence of 
the lady and her eldeft daughter, they 
having flipt away, to make themfelves 
(as they exprefled it) fitto be feen. All 
thefe matters combined in throwing back 
the fupper ull half an hour after ten 
SEPT. 1792. 


Diftreffes futained from mifpiaced Civility. 
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u’clock. It was in vain for me to de- 
clare 1 never ate fuppers, that the light- 
eft meal prevented my fleeping the whole 
night: a moft fumptuous fupper was 
provided, and by dint of importunity I 
was forced to load my flomach with a 
variety of meats. This, with a cold 
caught by the dampnefs of the parlour, 
or that of the beft bed, with which I was 
honoured, prevented me from clofing my 
eyes all the night. Indeed we did not 
retire to bed till half an hour after two. 
The fervants feized my boots, and on 
my remonftrating againft it, and men- 
tioning my going out early in the morn- 
ing, the lady of the houfe declared fhe 
could not think of fuffering me to go into 
the air with an empty ftomach, but that 
fhe would take care breaktaft fhould be 
ready by ten o’clock. 

I was up and drefled long before the 
appointed hour, but as the fervants had 
not been in bed the greateft part of the 
night, my boots were not for a long time 
forthcoming. At half an hour after ten 
my landlord made his appearance, and 
apologifed to me for his lady, who had 
overflept herfelf, but would be down in 
ten minutes. Unluckily, the lady was 
of that age that flill (as fhe thoughr) juf- 
tified a pretence to admiration. Dreffing 
was therefore a bufinefs not to be flightly 
hurried over; and that favourite coun- 
fellor, the glafs, was fo often and fo mi- 
nutely confulted, that the clock announc- 
ed the eleventh hour before madam made 
her appearance. The arrangement of 
the family plate, the difplay of the belt 
china, and a variety of other matters, 
made it near one before we arofe from 
break fait. 

1 was now making the beft of my way 
to my horfe, when the gentleman and his 
lady informed me they intended to ac- 
company me to the ruin. By half an 
hour after one we were fairly under way, 
but 26 it was not above a mile or two to 
the {pot, the gentleman took us round 
about the grounds, to fhew me fome im- 
provements he had lately made, and a 
pretty Chinefe fummer-houfe planned 
by his lady. This took us up near an 
hour more; but in fome meature to re- 
medy the lofs of time, they undertook to 
lead me by a fhort bridle-way through 
the fields to the centre of the ruins; but 
here we were again difappoimted ; for, 
after paffing through feveral gates, the 
We in 
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394 Fioretta, 


vain attempted to pick the lock, or force 
it open ; » and as none of us wi ad ven 
ture to le:p it, we were obliged to go 


back by the way we cam At length, 

however, by three o'clock we were ; 

tually on the defired fpet. 1, who had 
revious to my fctting out mace myelt 


acquainted with the ichnograohy of the 
building, and pitched uy 
of view to draw it in, was procecding to 
fetch it; but the gent 
lued himfelf wpon his tafte, infilled upon 
my § roing to two or thre ¢! slat 
in po r to fee all t he beauties of the 
ruin. Thefe he fo minutely confidered 
and difcuffed that it was hal? an hi yur 
paft three before I was P rmutted to re- 
turn to the | la } had tirft chofen. 

The obje& was the molt picturefque 
that ever employed the pencil of an ar- 


mans, wi! » Va- 


tif; the light was happily circumftanced, 
and I had already tke ! in three parts 
of the view, when my triend came up 
with his « sg h in his hand, to tell me we 
fhould with dif ulty be home by a ni 

time, biry that if we did notin ke haite 
the venifon would be over-roaited. I 
made ufe of a thoufand arguments and 
entreaties to inguce him to permit me to 
remain and finith my drawing; but he 
was inecxorabiec, and befides, told me, he 
had invited a neighbouring connoifleur 


to meet me, knowing it would give me 
pleafure, and that | might come back and 
complete my fketch afier dinner, 

We got back to a prolule dinner, 
which T will not deferibe, and did not 
leave the table till it was much too late 
to think of returning to the ruin 5 be- 
fides, the lady infifted on my making 
one at a rubber of whill, which lafled 
till midnicht, and it was near two ofthe 
clock before we retired to reit. 

Thus two days were contumed with- 
out my having done a f{lroke inthe bufi- 
nefs for which I came, and al! occafioned 
by an ll judged politefie, and milplaced 
Civility. I. G. 





'2,O R22T TF a. 
A Proveré. 


. THE deuce take the hindmef.? Laid 

the buxom Fioretta, as fhe flew out 
of her houle which had ace:dentally taken 
fire, and where the left an old, bed-rid- 


den hufbane to periih in the flames. 








a Proverb. 


The — village was inflantly in an 


alarm, and Plorett: aran {creaming out of 


ita fal as her legs could carry her. A 
rifing ground, which wasa few hundred 

trom the fpot, checked her fpeed. 
So, feating herieli on the grafs, fhe look- 
ed down upon the devaftation which the 
flames were making in her late habita- 
tion. 


“Well, faid Florettay fighing, the 


varas 


poor old man muifl, by this time, be 


fuflocated—Burt what of that? His wea- 

rifome life is fhortened a few w ceksy 
perhaps only afew days, with all the mi- 
feries that accon panied it: his yea! ouly 
is extinguifhed, and his avarice Jatistied 
tor ever. 

‘© Ttistrue, alfo, that I have not a thift 
left. but that which is on my back ; for 
my large trunk, that contained all my 
flock of clothes, fuch as they were, is 
contumed into th ie bargain——Put what of 
that? (continued fhe) for the old man 
made his will lalt week, and left me all 
he had—ITweive hundred pounds and 
forty acres of land are mine, and will 
make amends tor all the flames have 
taken trom me. S! epaem, too, the young 
and ha ndfeene Stephen, has often {worn 
that I fhon!d be his bride whenever I 
became a widow. Alas! alas! why is 
not the young and handfome Stephen 
here to comfort me.”’ 

Thus did Floretta reconcile herfelf to 
her fate; and thus did fhe look forward 
to the fancied joys of her future life 5 
when fhe was interruy pted by the anxious 
kindnefs of her enquiring neighbours, 
who had fought her every where, to tell 
her the difmal tidings—that her houfe 
was burned to the ground, and that the 
good old mdny her hufband, had perifhed 
in the flames. 

Floretta tore her hair on hearing the 
afflicting news, threw herfelf on the 
ground, and, for a long time, refufed to 
be comforted. On the morrow the body 
of her hufband was found: the next day 
it was buried beneath the yew-tree inthe 
church-yard, as he frequently defired ; 
and th 1e day following fhe thou; ght it high 
time to look into his will. and to pofiefs 
hericlf of the bencfits which were to flow 
from it. 

So Floretta fet forward to vific the 
lawver to whole care the old man had 
configned this important depofit. He 
lived at fome diftance, and fhe did not 
arrive at his houfe till ljate in the after- 
noone 
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d her with ci- 
nt which 


rver rece ive 
te the accide 


noon. The law 
vility, heard her re! 
had hat nppene iw ith utemo 


ves that fhe had preierv 


t 


ion, and then 
expreffed his hoy 
ed her hui! 1] i's laf? will and t lament 


from the conflagration. forthat he, with 


his own hands, had placed it, by the old 
man’s particular defire, ina fmall wooden 
box, at the head of his bed; anc that 


f it was confumed by the flames which 


be 

+ 

had confumed her houle, and burned he: 
hu iband tod ath, fhe was left w thor ta 


farthing in the worid: and ta ic ( 
1 
man’s property wou d be divided among 


his three nephews, who were heirs at law 


*1 ' ' . 
Floretta ( | ed te facts and the 
lawyer maintained the truth of it. lo- 
} { , wae tre 8 648} 

retta, therelere, Frew <¢ tray “uss a id 


the lawver’s wife, who engoged with 
great fyi , 
s - . : . 
a ipit wh 
room, au i had alre ty menace ithe cul 


itin her hulband’s 


appointed widow with the alarming dif 
cipline of it, when fhe once more ex- 
claimed, * The deuce take the bing 140 Be 
and ran nimbly out of the houle. 

ee Well,’’ faid Floretta when fhe had 
recovered herfelt a little, ** things have 
gone il thus far, but there is a comtort 
yet in flore for me—Stephen, the voung 
and handfome hves not tar ¢)- 
flant; 
his farm betore 
fhall be fure ol 
and confolation 

Stephen was penning his fold, when 
fhe arrived at the door of his cott ee. 


Stephen, 
there is vet time tor me to reach 
it is dark, and there | 
fiuding both kinduels 


He received her rather with furprile than 
tranf{port; and, when fhe had told her 


fiory, he made no repiy 
however, alone; the night was now 
come on, and Stephen grew amorous. 
As he ur ed his vows, his re fect le fTen 
ed, and vielence was about to fucceed to 
entreaty —when lc retta broke 
arms, rufhed inftantly ¢) 

and as fhe ran with all her {peed acrofs 
the common, cried out once more, ** Z/x 
deuce tak hindmoft.” 

The night was calm, the ftars fhone, 
and Floretta determined, as her lalt re- 
fource, to go to the vicar of the parith, 
whofe fifter washer gocd-mother. Soon 
after fun-rife, fhe found herfelf at his 
gate: the good man was already in 
his garden, aud having heard her ftory, 
invited her into his houfe. His filler 
was, fortunately, at this time, oa a vilit 
with him, whoreceived her god-daugh- 


from his 
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ter with an afl Aionate kindnefs. The 


rood lady was about to return to her 
own home in a diflant count Vv, and pro 
} lro take Plore h her the pro. 

fition was no ! r mad than ac- 
cepted, and as the pll-chaife drove off 


which was to bear th n thither, Flo- 
oan ; 


retta hifpered to herlelf, ‘6 The deuce 
rng 99 

Ploretta ha r been left an han ‘ifome 
fortune by this'ady, was foon after mar- 
ried to a lively youny tox-hunter, and 


h TS »T) i P r thee country. 


She 1s 1 w i YV al ! contented : and 


hecam« 


at leaft three times a we kK, ring the 
hunting f afon,real V1 uffar l, 
the pron rb the fo fortuna ya cl— 
for the fox never breaks cover, but their 


Pally Ho ts followed by the mutual yvo- 


Dui DEUCE TAKE THE HInDMOsT, 


A TT SE tne ie 


Editor ef the Town and Country 


Mag azine. 


I - one of thofe beings that fuller 

iby iympathy. IT cannot enjoy 
i! “ i of cons nina com- 
pany, When } behold or e or more of its 
nembers ia continual conlufion. fy 
on this account, that for th feveral 


ars pall, I have fcarce ever been in any 
large company, but have been upon the 


, . ] } 1 
torture the Wil le time,ow! ?) ‘ ithe aWKe- 


{1 an) ; 7 ' 1 
ward appearance of iome « ithe vounver 


part of it. IL have feen thro 


COMpany that | erhaps Nave not fooken 
above three or four difierent wor for 
} a £ » | , 

three Or Tour hours. Y« 9 ANDs i’ the 


like, are all you can get from t! Ctl, CX-~ 
cept an high-« 
and then. 


oioured blufh every now 
Seeing, therefore, that this difpofition 
prevails ever, I nave jent 
you a catalogue of words 
fentences fuitable for 
courfe, have nothing to fay either for 
themfelves or for any one elle. By this 
method (I mean by committing the fol- 
lowing colleCtion to memory) they may 
ul culling 
the fentences, 
they may anfwer with the greatelt de- 
nm an 


as much now as 
and broken 
‘fuch, who, in dife 


anfwer to any ful i= 
y 


vi ty by 


gree of conlequence, a Ceciamati 
hour long. 

The tollowing is acatalogne of choice 
words and brokcn fentences luppoled to 
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396 Counterfeit Charafers. 


be of general utility to thofe unfledged 
champions, who are likely to be called 
forth into the field of converfation : 


Yes. 

No. 

So. 

Surprifing ! 

Very true, fir. 

Say you fo, fir! 

Dear me! 

As you obferve, fir. 

That’s certain. 

Whar you fay is probably right. 

1 was juft going to fay fo, fir. 

Your obfervation is quite juft. 

Your fentiments are exactly mine. 

That juft popped into my head. 

J underftand you. 

By all means. 

That’s fomething fimilar to what I 
was thinking. 

Yes, I fee it clearly. 


Here follows a few dogmatical fen- 
tences, fuper-excellent in their nature. 


It is fo. 

Well, I knew that. 

I faid fo—but 1 did—That I did. 

It muft be fo in the very nature of 
things. 

It cannot be otherwife. 

What you fay is wrong. 

1 know I am right. 


A few infallible exclamations. 


What I fay mu? be right. 

You may believe me, for Jam never 
wrong. 

By the premifes laid down ’tis impof- 
fible for me to draw a falfe conclufion. 

I was never yet detected in a miliake— 
not I. 

I would not be fo pofitive—but I know 
it is impoflible for me to be miftaken. 


I em fir, you fee already the pro- 
priety of my plan, that any wrong -headed 
gentleman, or any of the fraternity may 
ring changes in company every minute ; 
but you will more ftrongly meet the 
force of my intention, when I tell you 
that the firit eighteen words and broken 
fentences admit of no fewer variations 
than 6402573705728000, the dogmati- 

pieces of 5040, and infallibles of 120. 





Hence we fee, how, by a little practice, 
any barren-minded mortal may put on 
an air of importance, difcourfe fluently, 
and have much attention paid him in 
company, which undoubtedly muft be 
very delightful to thofe that want to 
fhine in company without poffefling one 
grain of merit. 


1 an, fir, 
your obedient fervant, 


REcTOR, 


i _— — 


CouNTERFEIT CHARACTERS. 
A Dialogue. 
Mafler and Female Servant. 


OUR behaviour, Jenny, is 
Mafler. Y intolerable. Ever fince I 


have condefcended to be familiar with 
you, your impudence and impertinence 
have been gradually increafing. You are 
now become fo complete a vixen, that [ 
am determined to part with you—I now 
give you a peremptory warning to quit 
my fervice on Saturday next. 

Fenny. You'll give me a character [ 
fuppofe ? 

Mafter. Yes, fuch a one as you de- 
ferve—More I cannot do, under the pe- 
nalty of twenty pounds, or imprifonment 
in the houfe of correction. Have not 
you read the new act of parliament? 

Fenny. But | hope you will recollect, 
fir, that I brought a good character with 
me when you hired me as your houle- 
keeper. 

Majfler. Well, and what then? 

Fenny. hat then!—Why, fir, as you 
have robbed me of that good character, 
by your feducing wiles, and proteftations 
of eternal attachment to me, you cannot 
poflibly do lefs, 4 think, than give me 2 
new one. 

Mafler. It cannot poffibly be done, I 
tell you. Counterfeit characters are pro- 
hibited by the ftatute of 32 Geo. Ill. c. 
56. 

Fenny. Suppofing now that I fhould 
find it neceffary to tend to you for a cha- 
racter, what fort of a one would you give 
me? Would you think it incumbent on 
you to declare that you and I were in the 
habit of fleeping with each other? 

Mafrer. 
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The Virar’s Tale. 


Mafter. Moft certainly. T could not 
fupprefs fuch a circumftance without in- 
curring the penalty of the a&t—I could 
not fuppreis it as a man of honour ! 

Fenny. A man of honour !—And can 
you, as a man of honour, deprive me of 
bread, after having triumphed over my 
frailty? You did not nnd me an ealy 
prey to your ftratagems. Months clapl- 
ed before you accomplithed your internal 
purpofe ; and you would never have fuc- 
ceeded, had you not bafely called in the 
aid of intoxicating draughts to overthrow 
tny realon. 

Ma/fler. All this may be very true— 
but as you are now become infamous, 
you muft fuffer the confequences of your 
infamy. 

‘Yenny. Then you are determined not 
to give me a character ? 

Maher. 1 am willing to give you a 
character; but, for the realons already 
mentioned, it fhall be a jult one. After 
having fully expatiated on your inconti- 
nence, I cannot avoid mentioning your 
particular attachment to the tinéture of 
juniper, and that, to enable you to keep 
up a correfpondence with the bottle, you 
have not {crupled to move off fome of 
my houfehold furniture. If further par- 
ticulars are enquired after, I fhall not fail 
to do you jultice. 

Fenny. And depend upon it, Mr. 
Man of Honour, 1 thall do you juftice— 
I'll give you a character, and fuch a one 
as fhall make that ugly face of your's 
afhamed to thew itfelf in public. I am 
furnifhed with a fufficient number of tto- 
ries to make you highly ridiculous, and 
in many cafes infamous Ill give you 
6s Meafure for Meafure,” ** Tit for 
yy 

Mafrer. [ Afide| What fhall Ido with 
this termagant?—| Zo ser.| Well, that 
I may not do you an effential injury, [1] 
be filent with regard to your foibles, and 
I expect the fame indulgence from you 
with regard to mine. 

Fenny. Agreed. 

Mafter. But 1am liable to an inform- 
ation. 

Fenny. Upon my honour, fir, I thall 
never turn informer. Bad as I am, | 
am not fo far gone in iniquity as to en- 
gage in an office of fo deteltable a na- 
ture. 
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The Vicar’s TALe. 
(From the Olla Podrida.) 


The Soort and fimple annals of the poor. 
GRAY. 


REING on a tour to the North, | was 

one evening arrefted in my progyvels 
at the entrance of a {mall hamlet, by 
breaking the fore- wheel of my phaetou. 
This accident rendering it impracticable 
for me to proceed to the next town, 
from which I was now &xteen miles 
diftant, I direed my fteps toa fimall 
cottage, at the door on which, in a wood. 
bine arbour, fet a man of about tixtyy 
who was folacing himtelf with a pipe. 
In the front of his houfe was aflixed a 
{mall board, which | conceived to con- 
tain an intimation that travellers might 
there be accommodated. Addredfling 
mvylelf therefore to the old man, I re- 
quefted his affittance, which he reachly 
granted ; but on my mentioning an m- 
tention of remaining at his houfe all 
night, he regretted that it was not in his 
power to receive me, and the more fo, 
as there was no inn in the village.— 
it was not till now that I difcovered my 
error concerning the board over the door, 
which contained a notification, that 
there was taught that ufetul art, of 
which, if we credit Mrs, Baddeley’s 
memoirs, a certain noble lord was fo 
grofsly ignorant. In fhort my friend 
proved to be the fchoolmatfter, and pro- 
bably fecretary tothe hamlet. Affairs 
were in this fituation when the Vicar 
made hits appearance. He was one of 
the moft venerable figures I had ever 
feen; his time-filvered locks thaded his 
temples, whillt the lines of misfortune 
were, alas! but too vifible in his coun- 
tenance. ‘Time has foftened, but could 
not efface them.—On feeing my broken 
equipage, he addrefled me; and when 
he began to {peak, his countenance was 
illumined by a fmile.—** 1 prefume, Sir,”’ 
faid he, that the accident you have juft 
experienced will render it impoflible for 
you to proceed. Should that be the cafe, 
you will be much diftrefled for lodgings, 
the place affording no accommodations 
tor trayellersy as my parifhioners are 
veither culling nor adie to fupport an 
alchoule ; 
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alehoufe ; and as we have few travellers, 
we have little need of one: but if you 
will accept the beft accommodation my 
cottage affords, it is much at your fer 

vice.”—After exprefling the fenfe Len 

tertained of his goodnels, I joyfully ac 

cepted fo defirable an offer.—As we en 

tered the hamlet, the fun was gilding 
with his departing beams the village 
fpire, whilit a gentle breeze refrefhed 
the weary hinds, who, feated beneath 
the venerable oaks that overfhadowed 
their cottages were repofing themfelves 
after the labours of the day, and liftening 
attentively to the tale of an old foldier, 
who, like myfelf, had wandered thus 
far, and was now diflreffed for a lodging. 
He had been in feveral aGtions,. in one 
of which he had loft a leg : and was now, 


like many other brave fellows, 





*¢ doom’d to beg 


The Vicar’s Tale. 





His bitter bread thro’ realms his valor | 
fav’d.”” 


My kind hoft invited me to join the 
crowd, and liften to his tale. With this 
requeft I readily complied. No fooner 
did we make our appearance, than I at- 
tracted the attention of every one. The 
appearance of a ftranger in a hamlet, 
two hundred miles from the capital, is 
generally productive of furprife ; and 
every one examines the new comer with 
the moft attentive obfervation.—So 
whollyfdid my arrival engrofs the villa- 
ger’, that the veteran was obliged to defer 
the continuation of his narrative, til 
their curiofity fhould be gratified.—Every 
one there took an opportunity of teflify- 





ing the good will they bore my venera 


grafs. The good man and myfelf were 
foon feated, and the brave veteran re- 
fumed his narrative, in the following 
words :—** after” continued he, ** 1 had 


been intoxicated, I was carried before a | 


juttice, who was intimate with the cap- 
tain, at whofe requeft he attefled me be- 
fore I had fufficient!y recovered my fentes 
to fee the danger I was encountering. 
Inthe morning, when I came to myfelf, 
i found IT was in cuflody of three or four 
foldiers, who after telling me what had 
happened, in ipite of all I could fay, 
carried me to the next town, without 
permitting me to take leave of one of iny 
neighbours. When they reached the 
town, it was market day, and I faw feve- 
ral of the people from our village, who 









were all forry to hear what had happen. 
ed, and endeavoured to procure my re- 
leafe, but in vain. After taking an af- 
fecting leave of my neighbours, I was 
marched to Portfmouth, and there, to- 
gether with an hundred more, embarked 
for the coaft of Africa. During the 
voyage, moft of our number died, or be- 
came fo enfeebled by ficknefs, as to make 
them unfit forfervice. This was owing 
partly to the climate, partly to the want 
of water, and to confinement in the thip, 
When we reached the coait of Africa, 
we were landed, and experienced every 
poffible cruelty from our officers. At 
length, however, a man of war arrived, 
who had loit feveral marines in a late 
action; and I, with fome others, was 
fent on board to ferve in that ftation. 
Soon after we put to fea, we fell in with 
a French man of war. In the action I 
loft my leg, and was near being thrown 


| overboard ; but the humanity of the 


chaplain preferved my life, and on my 
return to England procured my dil- 
charges TI applied for the Chelfea boun- 
ty; but it was refufed me, becaufe I loft 

y limb when acting as a marine: and, 
as I was not aregular marine, I was not 
entitled to any protection from the ad- 
miralty. Therefore I am reduced to 
live on the good-will of thofe who pity 
my misfortunes. ‘To be fure mine is a 
hard lot: but the king does not know it, 
or (God blefs his majefty!) he is too 
good to let thofe flarve who have fought 
his battles.” 

The village clock now ftriking eight, 
the worthy Vicar rofe, and flipping fome- 


| thing imto the old man’s hand, defired 
ble hoit, by offering him a feat on the 


me to follow him. At our departure the 
villagers promifed to take care of the old 
man. We returned the farewell civi- 
lities of the ruftics, and direéted our 
fteps to the vicaraze. It was fmal!l, with 
a thatched roof. The front was entirely 
covered with woodbine and honeyluckle, 
which ftrongly fcented the circumam- 
bient air. A grove of ancient oaks, that 
furrounded the houfe, caft a folemn fhade 
over, and preferved the verdure of the 
adjacent lawn, through the midit of 
which ran a fmal!l brook, that gently 
murmured as it flowed. This together 
with the bleating of the fheep, the low- 
ing of the herds, the village murmurs, 
and the diftant barkings of the trufty 
curs, who were now entering on their 
ofiice as guardians of the hamlet, formed 
a con- 








ham-court road. On entering the wicket, 
we were met by a little girl of fix years 
old. Her drets was fimple but elegant ; 
and her appearance fuch as fpoke her 
deftined for a higher fphere. As foon 
as the had informed her grandfather that 
fupper was ready, fhe dvopped acourtfey, 
and retiged. I delayed not a moment 
to congratulate the good eld man on pof- 
{effing fo great a treafure. He replied, 
but with a figh ; and we entered the 
houfe where every thing was diftin- 
guifhed by an air of elegant fimplicity 
that furprifed me. On our entrance, 
he introduced me to his wife ; a wo- 
man turned of forty, who fill poffeffed 
great remains of beauty, and had much 
the appearance of a woman of fafhion. 
She received me with eafy politenels, 
and regretted that the had it not in her 

wer to entertain me better. I re- 
quefted her not to difirefs me with un- 


a concert, at leaft equal to that in Totten- | temporated rays through the fhade that 
/ 
| 
| 
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furrounded the cottage, tipping the tops 
of the venerable oaks with filver. After 
taking a turn or two on the lawn. I wane 
dered to the fpot, ** where the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet fleep.” It was 
fmall, and for the moft part furrounded 
with yew trees of an ancient date, bee 
neath whofe folemn fhade many generae 
tions had mouldered into duft. No 
fooner did I enter, than my attention was 
caught by a pillar of white marble, placed 
on the furmmit of a {mall eminence, the 
bafe of which was furrounded with ho- 
ney-fuckles and woodbines, whilft a 
large willow overfhadowed the pillar. 
As I was with attention perufing the 


| epitaph, I was not a little alarmed by the 


approach of a figure clothed ina long robe. 
‘The apparition continued advancing to-, 
wards me with a flow ttep, and its eyes 
fixed on the ground, which prevented it 


| from obferving me till we weré within 


neceflary apologies, and we fat down to | 


fupper. ‘Phe little angel, who welcomed | 
‘in this fieuation; nor was his aftonifh- 


us at the door, now feating herfelf op- 
pofite to me, offered me an opportu- 
nity of contemplating one of the fineft 
faces I had ever beheld. My worthy 
hoit obferving how much I was firuck 
with her appearance, directed my at- 
tention to a piciure which hung over 
the mantle. It was a ftriking like- 
nefs of my little neighbour, only on 
a larger fcale.—That, fir, faid he, is 
Harriet’s mother. Do you not think 
there is a vaft refemblance? 
I affented; when the old man put up 
a prayer to heaven, that fhe might 
refemble her mother in every thing 
but her unhappy fate. He then flarted 
another topic of converfation, without 
gratifying the curiofity he had excited 


for whom J already felt myfelf much 
interefted. 


reach of each other, Great was my 
wonder at recognizing my worthy hétt 


ment lcfs at finding his gueft thus court- 
ing the appearance of goblins and fairies. 
Atter each had exprefled the furprife he 
felt, I proceeded to enquire whofe dult 
was there enfhrined. ‘10 my queftion 
he returned for anfwer :—**. There, fir, 
fleeps Harriet’s mother, an innocent, but 
unfortunate woman. Pardon me, fir, 


faid he, if for a moment I indulge my 


To this | 


i 
! 


. . . 
concerning the fate of Harriet’s mother ; | 


| 
| 


forrow, and bedew my Hlarriet's grave 
with tears, a tribute that J often pay her 
much-loved memory, when the reft of 
the world are loft in fleep.”’ ——Here he 
paufed, and feemed much agitated. At 
length he requefled to defer the recital of 
Harriet’s woes till the next day, as he 
found himfelf unequal to the tafk of 
proceeding in the painful detail. Tothis 
propofal 1 readi'y acceded, and we re- 
turned home. I retired to my roomy, 


Supper being removed, after chatting | but every attempt to procure fleep proved 


fome time, my worthy hoft conducted | ineffectual. 


Harriet: had fo wholly Ock 


me to my bed-chamber, which was on | cupied my thoughts, that no moment of 
the ground floor, and lined with jatmine, ; the night wasgluflered to pafs unnoticed. 
that was conducted in at the windows. | At length, ** when foared the warbling 
After withing me good night, he retired, | Jark on high,” I left my couch, and re- 
leaving me to reft.— he beauty of the | joined my worthy landlord, who was 


{fcenery, however, and my ufual pro- 
penfity to walk by moon light, induced 
me to leave my fragrant cell. When I 
fallied forth, the moon was darting her 





bufily employed in the arrangement of 
his garden. ‘Though I declined men- 
tioning the fubjeét of our lait night’s ad- 
venture, yet he faw the marks of anxi- 
ous 
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ous ation ia my countenance, and 
proceeded to gratify the curiofity he had 


ired. 
As (To be continued.) 





The ADVENTURES of SCARMENTADO, 
A fatirical Novel by Voltaire. 


M* name is Scarmentado; my father 
was governor of the = of Candia, 
where I came into the world in the year 
600, and I remember that one Iro, a 
ftupid and fcurrilous poet, wrote a copy 
of doggrel verfes in my praife, in which 
he proved me defcended from Minos in 
a direct line ; but my father being dif- 
graced fome time after, he wrote an- 
other poem, by which it appeared I was 
no longer a-kin to Minos, but the def- 
cendant of Pafiphae and her lover. 

When I was fifteen years old, my fa- 
ther fent me to Rome to finifh my ftu- 
dies. Monfignor Profonde, to whom I 
was recommended, was a ftrange kind 
of man, and one of the moft terrible fcho- 
Jars breathing ; he took it into his head 
to teach me the categories of Ariftotle, 
and I narrowly efcaped his throwing me 
jato the category of his minions, I faw 
many proceifions and exorcifms, and 
much oppreffion. Signora Fatelo, a lady 
of no rigid morals, was foolifh enough to 
like me: fhe was wooed by two youthful 
monks, the rev. father Poignardini, and 
the rev. father Aconiti, but fhe put an 
end to the pretenfions of both of them, 
by granting me her good graces; yet, at 
the fame time, I narrowly efcaped being 
excommunicated and poifoned. I lett 
Rome exceedingly well pleafed with the 
architecture of $t. Peter’s church. 

I went to France, in the reign of Lewis 
furnamed the Juft; the firft thing I was 
aiked was, whether I chofe to breakfatt 
on a collop of the marfhal d'Ancre, whofe 
body the public had roafted, and which 
was diflributed very cheap to thofe that 
defired to tafte it. ‘This nation was at 
that time torn to pieces by civil wars, 
occafioned fometimes by ambition, fome- 
times by controverfy, and thofe intefline 
broils had for the fpace ef forty years 
deluged the moft delightful country in 
the world with blood. Such were the 
liberties of the Gallican church: the 
French, faid I, are naturally wife, what 
makes them deviate from that charac- 


|ter? They are much given to joking and 

pleafantry, and yet they commit a maf- 
facre; happy that age in which they fhall 
do nothing but joke and make merry. 

From hence I fat out for England; 
the fame fanatical temper excited the 
fame furious zeal; a fet of devout Ro- 
man Catholics had refolved, for the good 
of the church, to blow up the king, 
the royal family, and the parliament 
with gun-powder, and thereby free the 
nation from thofe heretics. I was fhewn 
the fpot where the blefled queen Ma- 
ry, daughter to Henry VJII. had cauf- 
ed above five hundred of her fub- 
jects to be burnt alive. A pious Hiber- 
nian prieft aflured me it was a very laud- 
able action: firft, becaufe thofe they had 
burned were Englith ; fecondly, becaufe 
they were wretches who never took any 
holy water, and did not believe in St. 
Patrick. 

From England I went to Holland, in 
hopes of finding more peace and trans 
guillity among a more phlegmatical peo- 
ple. At my arrival at the Hague, I was 
entertained with the beheading of a ve- 
nerable old patriot, the prime minifter 
Barnevelt, who was the moft deferving 
man in the republic. Struck with pity 
at the fight, I afked what his crime was, 
and whether he betrayed the flate? He 
has done worfe, replied a preacher with 
a black cloak, he believes that we can be 
faved by good works as well as by faith. 

You are fenfible, that were fuch fyf- 
tems fuffered to prevail, the common- 
wealth could not long fubfift, and that a 
fevere law is neceflary to refute fuch 
feandalous errors. A deep Dutch poli- 
tician told me with a figh, that fuch 
commendable actions could not laft for 
‘ever. Alas, fir, faid he, our people na- 
turally incline towards toleration; fome 
day or another they will adopt it ; I fhud- 
der at the thought: believe me, fir, purfu- 
ed he, ’tis a mere chance that you aCiually 
find them fo laudably and zealouily in- 
clined as to cut off the heads of their fel- 
low-creatures for the fake of religion. 
Such were the lamentable words of the 
Dutchman ; for my own part, I thought 
proper to abandon a country where {e- 
verity had no compenfation, and there- 
fore embarked for Spain. 

I arrived at Seville in the fineft feafon 
in the year. The court was there, the 
galleons were arrived, and all feemed to 
proclaim joy, abundance, and profufion. 
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Tefpied at the end of a beautiful alley, 
full of orange and lemon-trees, a vat 
€oncourfe of people round an amphithe- 
atre richly adorned; the king, the queen, 
the infants and infantas, were feated un- 
der a flately canopy, and over againft 
that auguft family, another throne, high- 
er and more magnificent, had been erect - 
ed. I told one of my travelling compa- 
nions, that unlefs that throne was re- 
ferved for God, I could not fee the ufe 
of it ; but thefe words being overheard 
by a grave Spaniard, [ paid dear for hav- 
ing uttered them. In the mean time, 
I imagined we were to be diverted with 
a_caroufal, wreftling, or bull,baiting, 
when I perceived the grand inquifitor 
afcend that throne, pad pws: his Ln 
ing upon the king and people. en 
canal an Aes of monks, filing off 
two by two; fome were white, others 
were black, grey, and brown ; fome were 
fhod, and fome barefooted; fome had 
beards, and fome had none; fome were 
with cow!s, and fome without. Then 
came the executioner, followed by about 
forty wretches, guarded by a world of 
grandees and alguazils, and covered with 
garments, upon which were painted flames 
and devils. ‘Thefe felows were Jews, 
who would not altogether be compelled 
to abandon the law-of Mofes, and Chrif- 
tians who had married their god-mothers, 
or perhaps refufed to worfhip Nueftra 
Dama d’Atocha, or to part with their 
money in favour of the brothers Hiero- 
nymians. Prayers were faid very de- 
voutly, after which all thofe. wretches 
were tortured and burnt, which con- 
cluded the ceremony, to the great edifi- 
cation of ali the royal family. 

The fame night, while I was going to 
bed, two meflengers from the inquifition 
came to my lodgings with the holy Her- 
mandad. They embraced me tenderly, 
and, without {peaking a word, carried 
me out of the houfe, and conducted me 
into a dungeon not incommoded by heat, 
adorned with a curious crucifix, and a 
mat inftead of a bed. After I had been 
there fix weeks, the father inquifitor fent 
his compliments, and defired to fee 
me: I obeyed the fummons: he receiv- 
ed me with open arms, and.after having 
embraced me with more than paternal 
fondnefs, told me, he was ty forry 
they had put me in fo baa a lodging, 
buc that all the apartments happened to 
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be full, it was impoflible to give me a 
hetter ; adding, however, that he hoped 
I thould be better taken care of another 
time. Then he afked me very lovingly, 
whether I knew why I was put in there. 
I told the reverend father I fuppofed it 
was for my fins. Well, my dear child, 
replied he, but for what fin? make me 
your confident, fpeak. I did all I could 
to bethink myfelf of fome mifdemeanor, 
but in vain; upon which, he made me 
recollect my imprudent words: in fhort, 
I recover&d my liberty, after having un- 
dergone a fevere difcipline, and paid 
30,000 . Z wens, to take leave of 
the grand inquifitor ; he was a v - 
lite ae and afked me how I re ithed 
the holidays they had given me? I told 
him they were delightful, and at the 
fame time went to prefs my companions 
to quit this enchanting country. They 
had time mang. during my confine- 
ment, to learn all the great atchievements 
of the Spaniards, for the fake of religion. 
They had read the memoirs of the fa- 
mous bifhop of Chiapa, by which it ap- 
pears that ten millions of infidels were 
murdered in America, to convert the 
reft. I imagined that bifhop might ex- 
aggerate a little, but fuppofe the victims 
were but half that number, the facrifice 
was ftill admirable. 

Notwithftanding the difagreeable ad- 
ventures I had met with in my travels, I 
determined to finith my tour, and ac- 
cordingly I embarked for Turkey, full 
refolved never more to intermeddle wit 
other people's affairs, nor give my judg- 
ment about public fhews. Thefe Turks, 
faid I to my companions, are a fet of 
unbaptized mifcreants, and of courfe 
more crue! than the reverend fathers of 
the inquifition. Let us be filent among 
the Mahometans. 

I arrived at Conftantinople, where I 
was Rrangely furprifed to fee more Chrif- 
tian churches than in Candia; but much 
more fo, to fee alfo a numerous train of 
monks, permitted to offer their prayers 
freely to the Virgin Mary, and to cutfe 
Mahomet, fome in Greek, others in La- 
tin, and fome in Armenian. How rea- 
fonable are the Turks! (exclaimed 1) 
whilft the Chriftian world {tains a fpotlefs 
religion with blood, thefe infidels tole. 
rate doctrines which chey abhor, with- 
out moleftation or inhumanity. The 
Grecian and Latin Chriftians were at 
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mortal enmity in Conftantinople, and 
like dogs that quarrelled in the ftreets, 
perfecuted each other with the utmott 
violence. The grand vizir protected the 
Greeks, whole patriarch accufed me be- 
fore him of havieg fupped with the La- 
tins, and I was moft charitably condemn- 
ed by the divan to receive one hundred 
blows with a lath upon the fole of the 
foot, with permiffion, however, to be 
excufed for sco fequins. The next day 


the grand vizir was flrangled; and the | 


day following, his fucceffor, who was for 
the Latin party, and who was not flian- 
gied till a month after wards, condemned 
me to the fame punifiment, for having 
fupped with the Grecian patriarch ; | 
and, in fhort, I was reduced to the fad 
neceffity to frequent nenher the Latin 
nor the Greek church. ‘To make my 
felf amends, I determined to keep a 
mifirefs, and pitched upon a young 
Turkith lafs, who was as tender and 
wanton a téte-@-itte as fhe was pious 
and devout at the mofque. One night, 
in the foft tranfports of her love, fhe em- 
braced me paffionately, calling out alla, 
alla. alla. Thefe are the facramental 
words of the Turks. [ took them to be 
thofe of love, and therefore cried out in 
my turn alla, alla, alla ; upon which, 
fhe faid, heaven be praifed, you are a 
Turk. Inthe morning the tman came 
to circumcife me, but as I made fome 
difficulty, the cadi of our quarters, a loyal 
entleman, very kind!y told me he pur- 
vofed to impale me. I faved my forefkin 
and my backfide with a thoufand fequins, 
and flew into Perfia, firmly refolved ne- 
ver to go tothe Latin or Grecian mafs in 
Turkey, nor ever more to fay alla, alla, 
alla, at a rendezvous 

At my arrival at Ifpahan, I was afked 
which I was for, white or black theep ? 
J anfwered, that the flefh of a white or 
black fheep was equal to me, provided it 
wastencer. It muft be known that the 
factions of the white and black theep ftill 
divided the Perfians, who imagined I 
meant to laugh at both parties, infomuch 
that I had {carce entered the city gates, 
but I had a fad affair to extricate myfelf 
from, which I did, however, with a good 
number of fequins, by means of which I 
got fafe out of the hands of the theep. 

I went as fat as China with an inter- 
preter, who informed me that it was the 
enly country where one might live free- 
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ly, gaily, and peaceably. The Tartarshad 
rendered themfelves mafters of it with fire 
and fword, and the reverend fathers the 
Jefuits on one fide, and the reverend fa- 
thers the Dominicans on the other, faid 
that they drew fouls towards God every 
day, without any body’s knowing it. Sure 
there never was a fet of more zealous 
converters, for they perfecuted one an- 
other by turns; they fent to Rome whole 
volumes of calumnies, wherein they re- 
ciprocally called each other infidels and 
prevaricators. ‘There was particularly a 
terrible quarrel among them about the 

method of making a bow. s 

The Jefuits taught the Chinefe to fa- 
Jute their parents after the manner of 
their country ; and the Dominicans, on 
the contrary, held that they ought to bow 
to them after the manner of Rome. I 
happened to be taken by the Jefuits fora 
Dominican, and they told his Tartarian 
majéity that I wasthe pope’s fpy. The 
fupreme council immediately ordered the 
prime mandarin, who ordered a ferjeant, 
who ordered four guards to arrett and 
bind me, with all the ceremony ufed on 
fuch eccafions. I was brought after one 
hundred and forty genu-flections before 
his majefty, who afked whether I really 
wasthe pope's {py, and whether it was true 
that his holinefs intended to.come in pers 
fon to dethrone him ; Fanfwered, that the 
pope was a prielt, three fcore and ten 
years of age; that he lived four thou- 
fand miles diftant from his facred Tar- 
taro-Chinefe majefty ; that he had about 
two thoufand foldiers, who mounted rhe 
guard with a parafol; that he never ce- 
throned any body; and, in fhort, that 
his majefty might fleep in quiet. This 
was the lalt unfortunate adventure I met 
with in the whole courfe of my travels. 
I was fent to Macao, where I embarked 
for Europe. 

J was obliged, inorder to refit my hip, 
to put into an harbour on the coaft of 
Golconda. I laid hold on that opportu- 
nity to go and fee the coaft of the great 
Aureng-zeb, fo much renowned for its 
wonderful magnificence : he was then at 
Dehli, and I had the good fortune to fee 
him the day of that pompous ceremony, 
in which he received the heavenly pre- 
fent fent him by the fheriff of Mecta, 
viz. the broom with which they had 
{wept the holy houfe, the Caaba and the 
Beth alla. That broom is a fymbol a 
only 

















{weeps away all uncleannefs of foul. Au- 
reng-zeb had no occafion for it, lipce he 
was the moft pious man in all Indoftan. 
’Tis true he had cut his brother’s throat, 
poifoned his father, and put to death 
by torture about twenty rayas, and as 
inany omrabs, yet nothing was talked 
of but his devotion, which they faid was 
without equal, except that of his molt 
facred majefly Muley Ifimael, the mott 
ferene emperor of Morecco, who never 
failed to cut off feveral heads every Fri- 
Gay, after prayers. 

To all this I fpoke not a word, my 
travels and adventures had taught me to 
bridle my tongue, and I was very fenfi- 
ble it was not mine to decide between the 
piety of the emperors of India and Mo- 
rocco. 

1 had not yet feen Africa ; but whilft 
I was debating with myfelf, whether it 
was better to fatisfy this lat inclination, 
or fail for Italy, my fhip was taken by the 
negroes, and I was of courte carried thi- 
ther. Onur captain raited againit the 
captors, afking them the reafon why they 


thus outrageoufly violated the laws of 


nations? they écplied, your nofe is long, 
and ours is flat; your hair is ftraight, and 
our wool is curled; you are white, and 
we are black; confequently we ought, 
according to the facred and unalterable 
laws of nature, to be ever enemies. You 
buy us on the coalt of Guinea, as if we 
were not human creatures, then treat us 
like bealis, and with repeated blows com- 
pel us to erernal digging into the moun- 
tains, in order to find a ridicujous yellow 
duit, of mo intrinfic value, and not worth 
agood Egyptian onion; therefore, when | 
we meet with you, and are the ttrongeft, 

we make you our flaves, and force you 
to till our ground, or elfe we cut off your 
nofe or cars. We had nothing to fay | 
againft fo wile a difcourfe. I was em- 

ployed to tll the ground of an old negro 
woman, having ‘ho inclination to lofe ¢i- 
ther my nofe or my ears; and after a 
twelvemonth’s flavery, I was redeemed 
by fome friends I had written to for that 
purpole. 

Having thus feen the world, and all 
that is great, good, and admirable in it, 
I refolved to return to Candia, where I 
married, a little atter my arrival. 1 was 
foon a cuckold, 
to be the molt hariileis and tolerable fitu- 
ation in life, 


Inflance of Brutality.  °* 


but plainly perceived it, 
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A frriking Inflance of BRUTALITY in 
the Eighteenth Century. 


S » near W » in the 
county of G . is perhaps the 
moft beautiful ruin in the kingdom ; fo 
much that it was particularly noticed by 
his prefent majefly, in his late vifit to 
Cheltenham, who feveral times viewed 
it. 

* The prefent noble proprietor, lord 
R-——, a few years ago fent a direction 
to his tenant, (moft likely taken from a 
NMS. in his lordhhip’s poffeffion) that in 
a particular fpot in the chapel of the caf- 
tle he might find the remains of the once 
beautiful queen Catherine, the fixth and 
laft wife of Henry VIII. who,, but for 
her excellent and fuperior addrefé with 
her royal tyrant, would have been de- 
voted to the flake, for the favour the bore 
to the reformed religion. After the de- 
mife of the king, the married lord Sey- 
mour, brother of the protector Somertet, 
and died in childbed. 
|. On the fearch being made, the royal 

body was found in the higheft ftate of 
prefervation, wrapped in a firong linen 
cerecloth, clofely fitted to every part, 
even to the very fingers and face. An 
account thereof was tranfmitted to his 
lordfhip, who ordered every poflible at- 
terition to be paid to the remains of this 
truly virtuous and prudent woman. 

Soon after this difcovery, a learned 
antiquarian requefted leave of the tenant 
to fee the body, but without effet; but 
| by an application to lord R——, his 
| lordhhip directed the tenant to fuffer this 
gentleman to in{pedt the hody, his inten- 
‘tion being, if poffible, to difcover the 
/compofition which gave fuch duration to 
| the human body; and when he faw it, 
‘he declared it to be in the moft perfed 
ftate he had ever feen an embalmed body 
in England. 

About fix or feven months fince, two 
perions, in appearance gentlemen, went 
to the caltle, and walked immediately 
into the chapel, and were proceeding to 
open the vault, but were prevented by a 
near relation of the tenant. On there- 
turn of the latter,(who had been in Lon- 
don) he had a converfation with his 
neighbours about the extraordinary cone 
duct of the perfons who wifhed to open 
the vault, and concluded that they mult 
want to iteal the body, and in order to 
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prevent it, the neighbours wifhed the | nologifts are filent ; and thofe who have 
tenant to remove it to fome more fecure | formed genealogies of the gods, have not 

lace. The tenant ordered his fervants | noticed this deity’s, though the has been 
to dig a freth grave in the chapel, much | admitted as fuch in the pagan heaven, 
deeper than that in which the corpfe was | and has had temples and altars on earth. 
depofited ; and a day was fixed for re- | The fabulifts have pleafingly narrated of 
moving it in laf# Whitfun-week: an her, that at the feaft which Jupiter gave 
jnvitation to dine was given to feveral hen the birth of Venus, the modefily ftood 

| 





neighbours, and after dinner all the per- | at the gate of the palace, to gather the 
fons prefent, except the tenant, attended | remains of the celeftial banquet ; when 
to remove the body. Unfortunately for | the obferved Plutus, the god of riches, 
the remains, the glafe had circulated too | inebriated, not with wine, but with nec- 
quickly, and when the body was taken | tar, roll out of the heavenly refidence; 
up, ("tis fhocking to relate, or evento | and, pafling into the Olympian gardens, 
think, of this infernal bufinefs) fome of | he threw himfelf on a vernal bank. She 
them proceeded 10 the greateft indecen- | feized this opportunity to become fami- 
cies, by pulling off her hair, (of a beau- | liar with the god. ‘The frolickfome de- 
tiful yellow) and knocking her teeth out ; | ity honoured her with his carefles; and, 
then with a fpade cut off her head ; and | from this amour fprung the god of love, 
violently pulled off her arms, and even | who refembles his father in jollity and 
nescalal va a higher pitch of brutality | mirth, and his mother in his nudity. 
by flabbing an jron bar feveral times | This fabulous narration ts taken from 
through her; then threw the mutilated | the divine Plato. Let us now turn to 
body into the new grave!”” - its hiftoric extraction. 

I proceed thus haflily over thefe hor- | Poverty, though of remote antiquity, 
rid circumftances, and fhall make but did not exift from the earlieft times. Jn 
few comments on this worfe than favage | the firft age, diflinguifhed by the epithet 
conduét, leaving the reader to make his | of the Golden, it certainly was unknown. 
own. I! cannot omit obferving, that, | In the terreftrial paradife it never enter- 
no punifhment for the perpetrators would | ed. This age, however, had but the du- 
be too fevere; but who could have con- | ration of a flower: when it finifhed. po- 
ceived that the renant had let loofe a fet | verty began to appear. The anceftors 
of cannibals, to fay no worfe of them, to of the human race, if they did nor meet 
remove the royal body? Wretches, who, | her face to face, knew her ina partial 
had the been living, would have cringed, | degree. She muft have made a rapid 
and licked the dull under her feet. Con- | progrefs. at the time of Cain; for Joie- 
traft this condu&t with the manners of 2) phus informs us, he fcoured the country 
tieward of his lordihip’s, who had the | with a banditti. Proceeding from this 
vault opened a few years fince to fee the obfeure period, it is certain fhe was firmly 
body ; on approaching it he took off his eftabiifhed in the patriarchal age. It is 
hat, aid faid that, he ** hoped the manes then we hear of merchants, who pub- 
of her royal nighnefs would not be dif- | licly oractifed the commerce of vending 
pleafed at his curiolity in difturbing her,” , flaves, which indicates the utmoft degree 
and bowing, retired. ‘ot poverty. She is diftinctly marked by 

The condv& in this horrid bufinefs, Job: this holy man protetts that he had 
woulc have cilgraced the fanatical and | nothing to reproach himfelf with refpect- 
puritanical reformers of the fixteenth | ing the poor, for he had affilied them in 
century ; for they always paid a re{pect | their neceffities. ,; 
to the remains of departed perfons of | As we advance in the fcriptures, we 
every perfuafion, making only free with | ohferve the leviflators paid great atten- 
any ufelefs ornaments. | tion to their reliet. Mofes, by his wile 

CoLLATOR. | precautions, endeavoured to foften the ri- 
gours: f this unhappy ftate. [he divifion 
of lands by tribes and families ; the fep- 
tenuialyubilees; theregulationtobeftow at 
the harveft-timeacertaim portion of ail the 
fruits of the earth for thofe families who 
were in want; and the obligation of his 
moral law, to love one’s neighbour as 
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CarricaL History of Poveriy. 


f 
T is difficult precifely to fix on the 
epoch of poverty, or to roark with ac- 
Curacy the moinent of its birth. Chro- 
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one’s felf ; were fo many mounds erected 
againft the inundations of poverty. It 
was thus that the Jews, under their ari- 
ftocratic government, had few or no 
Mendicants. Their kings were unjult ; 
and, rapacioufly feizing on inheritances 
which were not their right, increafed the 
numbers of the poor. From the reign 
of David, there were oppreflive goveya- 
ors, who devoured the people as their 
bread. Tt was ftill worfe under the fo- 
reign powers of Babylon, of Perfia, and 
the Roman emperors. Such were the 
extortions of their publicans, and the ava- 
rice of their governors, that the number 
of Mendicants was dreadfully augment- 
ed; and, it was probably for that reafon 
that the opulent families confecrated a 
tenth part of their property for their 
fuccours, as appears in the time of the 
evangelifts. In the preceding ages, no 
gnore was given, as their cafuifts affure 
us, than the fortieth, or thirteeth part ; 
a cuftom which this unfortunate nation 
to the prefent hour preferve and look on 
it as an indiipentible duty ; fo much fo, 
that if there are no poor of their nation 
where they refide, they fend it to the 
mott diftant parts. The Jewith mer- 
chants always make this charity a regu- 
lar charge in their traniactions with each 
other; and, at the clofe of the year, ren- 
der aw account to the poor of their na- 
tion. 

By the example of Mofes, the ancient 
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legiflators were taught to pay a fimilar | 


atrention to their poor. 
publithed laws ref ecting the divifion of 


Like him, they | 


Jands; and many ordinances were mace | 


for the benenht of thofe whom fires. in- 
undations, wars, or bad haryelts, had 
reduced to want. Convinced that idle- 
nefs more inevitably introduced poverty 
than any other caufe, they punified it 
rigoroufly. ‘The Egyptians made it cri- 
minal ; and no vagabonds or mendicants 
were fuffered under any pretence what- 
ever. Thofe who were convicted of 
flothfulnefs, and ftill refufed to labour 
for the public, when labours were offered 
to them, were punifhed with death. It 
was the Egyptian tafk matters who ob- 
ferved that the I{raelites were an idle na- 
tion, and obliged them to furnith bricks 
for the erection of thofe famous pyra- 
mids, which are the works of men who 
otherwile had remained vagabonds and 
mendicakts. 
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The fame fpirit infpired Greece. Ly- 
curgus would not have in his republic ei- 
ther poor or rich: they lived and la- 
boured in common. As, in the prefent 
times, every family has its ftores and 
cellars, fo they had public ones, and dif- 
tributed the provifions according to the 
ages and conflitutions of the people. If 
the fame regulation was not precilely ob- 
ferved by the Athenians, the Corinthians, 
and the other people of Greece, the fame 
maxim exilied in full force againft idle« 
nefs, 

According to the laws of Draco, So- 
lon, &c. a conviction of wiful poverty 
was punished with the lofs of life. Plato, 
more gentle in his manners, would have 
them only banifhed. He calls them ene- 
mies of the ttate; and pronounces, asa 
maxim, that where there are great num- 
bers of mendicants, fatal revolutions will 
happen; for, as thefe people haye no- 
thing to lofe, they feize and plan oppor- 
tunities to diftarb the public repole. 

The ancient Romans, whofe univerfal 
object was the public profperity, were 
not indebted to Greece on this head. 
One of the principal occupations of their 
cenfars was to keep a watch on the va- 
gabonds. Thote who were condemned 
as incorrigible fluggards, were fent to 
the nines, or made to labour on the pub- 
lic edifices. The Romans of thofe times, 
univke the orefent race, did not conlider 
the far niento as a pleafing occupations 
they were convinced that their liberalities 
were ill-placed in beflowing them on 
fuch men. The little republice of the 
Bees and the Ants were often held out 
as anexample; andthe laft, particularly, 
where Virgil fays, that they have elected 
overteers, who correct the fluggards— 


¢ ———+- Pars agmina cogunt 
Caftigant que moras.’ 
VIRGIL. 


And, if we may truft the narratives of 
our travellers, the Beavers purfve this 
regulation more rigoroufly and exact 
than even thefe induftrious focieties. Bur 
their rigour, although but dnimals, is not 
fo barbarous as that of the ancient Gere 
mans; who, Tacitus informs us, plung- 
ed the idlersand vayabondsin the thick. 
eft mire of their marthes, and left thei 
to pevifh by a kind of death that refecus 
bied their inaCtive difpofitions. 

Yet, 
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Yet, after all, it was not inhumanity 
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giftrates protected them : they built fp2- 


that prompted the ancients thus feverely j lous hofpitals under different titles, for 


to chaflife idlenefs: they were induced 
to it by a ftri€l equity ; and it would be 
doing thein injultice to fuppofe, that it 
was thus they treated thoie unfortunate 
r whofe indigence was eccafioned by 
infirmities, by age, or unforefcen calami- 
ties. ‘They, perhaps, exceeded us in 
enuine humanity. Every family con- 
ore afliited its branches, to fave them 
from being reduced to beggary; which, 
to them, appeared wortfe than. death. 
The magiftrates proteAed thole who 
were deliitute of friends, or incapable of 
Jabour. When Ulyfies was difguifed as 
a mendicant, and prejented himifcif to 
Eurymachus, this prince, obferving him 
to be robuft and healthy, offered to give 
him employment, or otherwile to leave 
him to his ill-fortune. When the Ro- 
man emperors, even in the reigns of 
Nero and Tiberius, beftowed their lar- 
gefles, the diflributors were ordered to 
except thole from receiving a fhare whofe 


bad conduct kept them in milery; for | 


thar it was better the lazy fhould die with 
hunger than be fed in idlene‘s. 


Whether the police of the ancients | 
| flaves and perpetual vaflals: a powerful 


was more exact, or whether they were 
more attentive to practife the duties of 
humanity, or that flivery ferved as an 
efiicacious correétive of idlene{s; it clear- 


ly appears how little was the mufery, and | 


how few the numbers, of their poor. 
This they did too without having re- 
courfe to hofpitals. 


At the eftablithment of Chriflianity, | 


when the apoitles commanded a commu- 
nity of riches among their dilciples, the 
miferies of the poor became alleviated 
in a greater degree. If they did not ab- 
folutely live together, as we have leen re- 


ligious orders, yet the rich continually | 


fupplied their diftrefled brethren: but 
matters greatly changed under Conftan- 
tine. ‘This prince, with the belt inten- 
tions, publithed edicts in favour of thofe 
Chriftians who had been condemned in 
the preceding reigns to flavery, to the 
mines, the galleys, or prifons. The 
church felt an inundation of prodigious 
crowds of thefe unhappy men, who 
brought with them urgent wants and 
corporeal infirmiticrs. “Phe Chriltian fa- 
miles formed then but a few: they 
could not fatisfy thefe men. ‘Lhe ma- 
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the fick, the aged, the invalids, the wi- 
dows, and orphans. Theemperors, and 
the moft eminent perfonages, were feen 
in thefe hotpitals examining the patients, 
Some'times they afliited the help!sfs, and 
fomeumes dreffed the wounded. This 
did fo much honour to the new religion, 
that Julian the Apoftate introduced this 
cullom among the pagans. But the befi 
things are feen continually perverted. 
Thete retreats were found not fuffici- 
ent. Many flaves, proud of the liberty 
they had juli recovered, looked on them 
as prifons; and, under various pretexts, 
wancered about the country. ‘They dif- 
played, with art, the {cars of their for- 
mer wounds, and expofed the imprinted 
marks of theirchains. They found thus 
a lucravve profeilion in begging, which 
had been interdicted by the laws. The 
profefiion did not finih with them’ 
men of an untoward, turbulent, and li- 
centious difpofition, gladly embraced it. 
It fpread fo wide, that the fucceeding 
emperors were obliged to inititute new 
laus; and it was permitted to individu- 
als to feize on thele mendicants for their 


prefervative againit this diforder. Ii is 
oblerved in almoit every part of the world 
but ours; and it is thus that no where 
they fo abound with beggars. China 
prefents us with a noble example. No 
beggars are fcen loitering in their coun- 
try. Ail the world are occupied, even 
to thé blind and the lame. Thofe who 
are incapable of labour, live at the pubtic 
expence. Whatis done there, may aifo 
be performed here. ‘Then, inftead of 
that hitieous, importunate, idle, licen- 
tious poverty, as pernicious to the police, 
as to morality, we fhould fee the poverty 
of the earlier ages humble, modeft, fru- 
gal, robuft, induftrious, and laborious. 
Then, indeed, the fable of Plato might 
be realized: poverty may be embraced 
by the god of riches; and if fhe did not 
produce the voluptuous offspring of love, 
fhe would become the fertile mother of 
agriculture, and the ingenious mother of 
the fine arts, and of all kinds of manu- 
factures. 


H. L. 
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ACCOUNT of New Booxs and Pam- 
PHLETS. 


Poems by Gentlemen of Devonfhire and 
Cornwall. 2 Vals. 8vo. 105. Boards. 
Robinfons. 


GOME of thefe poems are excellent ; 
others have confiderable merit ; none 
of them are defpicable. 


Travels into Norway, Denmark, and 
Ruffia, in the Years 1788, 178911790, 
and 1791. By A. Swinton, E/q. 8vo. 
6s. Boards. Robinfons. 


This performance feems to be princi- 
pally a compilation. What other tra- 
vellers have noticed, are noticed by Mr. 
Swinton, but we find very few obferva- 
tions that are new. 


A Tranflation of the New Teff Fament. 
By G. Wakefield, B. A. + Vols. 8vo0. 
r/. 15. Boapis. Deighton. 


Inftead of a new tranflation, this ap- 
pears to be rather a correction of the old. 


‘Tt is not probable that this performance 


will ever come into general ufe, but it 
will be of great utility to biblical fludents. 
As a fpecimen, we fhall give the zoth 
verfe of the firft chapter of the Gofpel of 
St. John. In the old verfion it is as fol- 
lows: ** Then Martha, as foon as fhe 
heard that Jefus was coming, went and 
met him: but Mary fat fiillin the houfe.”’ 
— Mir. Wakefield’s verfion of the fame 
text is, ** As foon as Martha heard that 
Jefus was caming, fhe went to meet him ; 
but Mary continued in the houfe.”’ 
This work is elegantly printed. 





The Tears of St. Margaret: alfo Odes 
of Condolance to the High and Mighty 
Mufical Direfors on their Downfall. 
To which is added, the Addrefs to the 
Owl. Likewife Mrs. Robinfon’s Tes 
kerchief, and Fudge Buller’s Wig, ¢ 
Fable. Alfo the Churchwardens of 
Knightfbridge, or the Feafl on a Child. 
By Peter Pindar, Efg. ato. 25. 6d. 
Symonds, 


Not without fome fpirited and poeti- 
cal lines; but, upon the whole, Peter is 
inferior to himfelf. 


A Letter to the Rieht Hon. William Pitt, 
on Wis Apoflacy from the Canje of Par- 





liamentary Reform. 8vo. 28. Sy- 


monds. 


A charge again Mr. Pitt for having 
acted inconfiltently with the principles he 
had formerly avowed, inoppofing the mo- 
tion lately made in the houfe of commons 
for a parliamentary reform. We admire 
the vigour of the author’s language, the 
plaufibilicy of his arguments, and the 
warmth of his colouring; but we can- 
not compliment him on his candour, nor 
acquiefce in feveral of his obfervations. 


A Candid Enquiry into the Nature of 
Government, and the Right of Repre- 
fentation. $8vo. 25. 6d. Debrett. 


Among many other affertions, more 
ingenious than true, this author fays, the 
poor do not pay taxes, becaufe the price 
of labour rifes with the increafed value 
of neceflaries. 


Mo nody to the Memory of the late Sir 
Yo/hua Reynolds, late Prefident of the 
Royal Academy, &Sc. Fc. By Mrs. 
Mary Robin/foa. “ie. Is. 6d. Bell. 


An elegant encomium on the late ce- 
lebrated artift. 


An Eleziae Ode to the Memory of Sir 
Fo/bua Reynolds, late Prefdent of the 
Royal Academy. By the Rev. F. 
Wiatehouje. 4to. as. Cadell. 


The images in this poem are fpirited 
and bold, and often difplay evident marks 
of original conception. The author is 
not to be clafled among the common or- 
der of verfifyers. 


An Heroic Epifile to Thomas Paine. ato. 
1s. Richardfon. 


Humourous and entertaining. 


The Theatre, by Sir Richard Steele; t 
avhich are added, the Anti-Theatre 3 
the Charader of Sir Fobn Edgar, 
Ese. Sc. Wluftrated with Liter ary 
and Hiftorical Anecdotes. By ¥. Ni- 
chols. 2 Vols. 12mo. 65. Jewed. Ko- 
binfons. 


A collection from the public prints in 
the reign of George I. containing fic 
Richard Stecle’s dilputes with the duke 
of Newcallle, re{pecting Drury-Lane 
theatre, of which fic Richard Steele was 
patentee. 
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entee. This colleAtion contains many 
terary and hiltorical anecdotes. 


Trial betcveen Henry Martin, E/q. of the 
County of Galway, Ireland, and F. 
Petrie, Efq. of the County of Effex, 
for Crim. Con. with the Plaintiffs 
Wife. Svo. 15. 6d. Ridgway. 
Ten thoufand pounds were given to 

the prion, in this caufe, by the verdict 

of the jury. 


Letters betoveen the Hon. and Right Re- 
werend Shute, Lord Bi/hop of Durban, 
ané Percival Stockdale. 8v0. 25. 6d. 
Ridgway. 

Tt appears by this correfpondence, that 
Mr. Stockdale wrote a poem, in which 
he made honourable and poetical men- 
tion of the bifhop of Durham ; and that 
he alfo fent him a volume of fermons. 
In confideration of this good charaer, 
and the volume of fermons, Mr. Stock- 
dale thought himfe!t ensitled to a living 
in his lordfhip’s patronage. The pre- 
Rare, however, thought differently, and 
refufed the living to the rhiming bard, 
who afterwards had recourfe to fomething 
like abufe in plain prole, inflead of po- 
etical panegyric. 


The Hiflory, Debates, and Proceedings 
of both Hon/es of Parliament of Great 
Britain, from 1743001774. 7 Vols. 
Svo. 2/. 95. Boards. Debrett. 
"This js a proper Supplement to Chand- 

Jer’s Debates. 


An Abridgment of the Nilory of France, 
in the Manner of Goldjmith’s Abride- 
wient of the Hifory of England. Fer 
the Ufe of Schools. tame. 35. fowed. 
Kearfley. 

This Abridgment feems to be faith 
fully. executed, and well calculated for 
the ule of fchools. 





The Harry SHEPHERD. 
( Continued from page 344.) 


W HEN Corydon kad finithed his hif- 

tory, the gentleman (who was no 
lefs than lord L in difguife) drew 
out his pocket-book, and taking from 
thence ahank noreof one hundred pounds, 
gave it tothe thepherd, faying, * this to 








Fhe Happy Shepherd. 


me is no object; to you it may he the 
means of procuring that additional hap- 
pinels which your honefty and native 
limplicity moft juftly merit.” 

Having faid this, he inflantly depart- 
ed, and left Corydon to meditate on the 
fudden and unexpected change he had 
experienced in his circumftances, Cory- 
don being now more at eafe in his pof- 
feffions, foon paid off the mortgage of 
his houfe; and having yet fome further 
remains of the gentleman’s bounty, be- 
gan to indulge himfelf more in dedicating 
bis time to the ftudy of the Mufes. The 
fituation of his cottage, the rural prof- 
pects that furrounded it, as before de- 
fcribed, together with the above happy 
accident, filled the mind of Corydon with 
gratitude to that ** ali wife Being who 
difpofes of events, and governs futurity.”’ 

In the midit of his foliloquies, his po- 
etic genius would frequently break out 
in the following mawner ; 


How delightful and charming the fpot, 
Where {weet Peace and Contentment 
ahound ; 
O how pleafing is Corydon’s lot, 
Who each day with tranquillity’s 
crown’d, 


Here no cares nor anxieties find 
An accefs to my hurnble retreat ; 
For ferene and compos’d is the mind 
Where the Mufes have chofen their 
feat. 


Could I write, in my paftoral ftrains, 
As harmontous as many before ; 
What delight would I take in the pains, 
Nature’s God, and his works to ex- 
plore. . 


Ev’ry meadow that’s mantled with green, 
Ev'ry fireamlet that gurgles helow, 
Should alike then promote the grand 

theme, 
His inefiable goodnefs to thew. 


O ye warblers that fing on the fpray, 
(While the hills to re-echo the found) 
May your praifes to him ev’ry day, 
Still more fervent and conitant abound. 


VIay my heart too with gratitude warm’d, 
‘To the author of ail my fuccels, 
While with Nature’s delights I am 
charm’d, 
Its moft ardent confeilions exprefs- 
How 
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The Syhem, a Poem, 409 


How happy muft the life of fuch a 
man be, compared with that of the am- 
bitious and the profligate ? Content with 
his homely fare, he fits down to‘his re- 
paft with appetite, and rifes with thank{- 
giving. , 

No over-night’s debauch introdes on 
his flumbers, nor does the with of being 

reat, difturb his mind. ‘The rural fe- 
ficities innocent and recreative, engage 
his attention; and all is-harmony and 
peace within him. Riot and excefs are 
firangers to‘his cottages difeate and po- 
verty (as their natural confequents) find 
no admittance there. Innocent and inof- 
fenfive as the objects of his care, the 
mufic of the groves, and the harmony of 
his own bréaft, are his conftant attend- 
ants in this rural retirement. 

It happened one day, as Corydon was 
engaged in watching his little flock, that 
a young woman who refided at the vil- 
lage on the hill before-mentioned, pafled 
by through the meadow where Corydon 
flood, as fhe was going to fee fome rela- 
tions which livéd within a mile of thé 


place. As the came very near to Cory-: 


don, he bad the pleafure of obferving the 
fymmetry of her form, the beauty of her 
features, and 


6*-The charms her downcaft modefty 
concéal’d.’’ 
; ‘THOMPSON. 


Struck with the delicacy of her appear- 
ante, and the agreeablénefs of ‘her per- 
fon, the thepherd withed to addrefs her, 
but wifhed in vain. He fighed and 
loved —fhe pafled, and was gone! The 
perturbations of his heart on this occa- 
fion, for the firft time, threw him into 
refleflions, which he verfified as fol- 
lows f 


O ye lambkins that play 
At your tafe all the dayy) 


Ascontented and happy you rove; » 


Your kind thepherd: no more 
Now is gay as before, 


For he’s forely tormented with love.: 


‘Hf I'd not beena fool, 
To appear then fo cool, 
When fo fweet!y the tript it along ; 
I fure might have been bleit, 
And my heart been at refts 
And fill join’d in the mica! fong. 
Serr. 1792. “i 
*- 





But the dance on the green, 
Which with joy [have feen, 
When with rapture the paftime 
I’ve join’d, | 
Now no more can délight :— 
For no eafe day or night, 
Can I hope e’er in future to find. 


At this inftant he perceived Phillis ° 
(for that was the maiden’s name) return- 
ing from her-vifit, and°making towards ° 
the path in which he firft faw her. Be- 
ing now determined to {peak to her, the 
only difficulty was, how he fhould begin , 
to addrefs her : but as Cupid is generally 
propitious to lovérs, he immediately 
thought of this ftratagem. He began 
with enquiring if the had feen any thing 
of a lamb, which he faid had ftrayed - 
from his flock, antl he was then going 
in purfuit of ; not knowing which way 
it might probably have taken? 


(To be continued.) 





<\""" Ihe’ Second Book of 


if . 
Tit t' ‘YY se. oR Bee , 
A Porm, qith Notes. 


By the Rev. Josrru Wise, Curate of 
Poplar. 


(Continued from p. 350.) 
WHILE foul and body fympathize in 


all 
Actions and paffions, whether great or 
fmall, wi 


Whatever ftrikes the body or the foul 
Imany point ot frailty, fhakes the whole. * 
Alike pésceives the delver in the foil, 
Subdu’d the mind, “when body droops 
with toil, / - 


| And fludent, eafy tho’ he feéms reclin’d, 


The body faint, when weary is the mind. 
See anger, when the foul bounds in the 
' breaft, , 
The fwelling heart juf burfting from its 
chet, ‘1 
Each turgid mufrle and inflated vein 
The purple tide featee able to contain : 
Or love, confuming with a milder flame, 
Like fecret lamp, the vitals of the frame ; 
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410- 
Soft fteals the figh, the accents gently 


flow 
With palpitation and the ruby glow: 
Or grief, that chills the blood, unnerves 
each part, 
Almoft fufpends the motion of the heart : 
Or joy, expanding like a nitrous blaze ; 
Thro’ ev'ty nerve the pleafing ruin plays; 
Wild fparkles in the eye, in act appears 
With has mad, in laughter or in 
ears: 
Mark how thefe paffions, flown above 
controul, : [ foul. 
@onfume the body, as they plague the 
Thofe finely delicate harmonious ties, 
Procuring tafte and knowledge to the 
wife, 
How often ruft for want of due employ ! 
How patton, thought, debauchery de- 
roy ! 
Since goilt ¢cd frailty into nature came, 
Virtues or vices may deftroy our frame : 


For pain muft all vice- tainted natures try; | 


And good as bad beneath the curfe muft 
die. 

When body’s injur’d by the flighteft thing, 

A flea’s probotcis, or an emmet's fling, 

A mote, a feather, or a breath of air, 

The foul, alarm’d, exerts her fpeedy care. 

Sce age or ficknefs on the organs prey ; 

The fenfe grows dull, the mem’ry fades 
away. 

tome and fpafms the nervous fibrills 

ize ; 

Delirium, dotage, then, the mind difeafe: 

The foul juft firuggles, while the lungs 
hold breath, 

Till pang’d fo deep, benumb’d it yields 
in death 9. 


o-—-————— - ~_ a ee a 


§ It is wot poflible to know whether 
death be painiul or not in the moments 
of diffolution: it may, like difeafes, be 
very painful to fome perfons, and void 
of pain to others. Convulfive difortions, 
which byeitanders look on with horror, 
are no certain fymptoms of pain in the 
dying ; fometimes in fits fuch diftortions 
happen without aay pain. Perfons re- 
covered from an apparent flate of death, 
have reported that they felt in thar ftate 
Jittle or no fenfatiog of pain: however, 
duch perfons had felt death. Jin- 
cline to think, that death in the very dif- 
Solution of body and foul is Ricasly at- 
tended with pain ; becaufe then the vi- 
tal union is fo weakened, as 10 admic of 





The Siem, a Poem. 


No kill, no might exempts the wile 
and brave 
From feailty’s law, from mifery and the 
grave. | 
Great Mithridates, wife as well as great, 
And brave as wife, experienc’d dire de- 
feat: [pel ; 
Lbs poifon’s pow’r his fcience could re- 
t by an executioner he fell. 
Whilit rude Goliah boafts gigantic¢ 
ftrength,. 
A pebble lays him thivering at his length. 
8 Death’s attack uncertain? — No 
great ill ft! 
God may excufe probation when he will. 
Death awes the living to abide prepar’d, 
Patroles their walks and keeps them on 
their guard. 
As fturdy ruftic, with a fweeping hand, 
Mows ray the flow’ry offspring of the 
and, 
| Alike the {pringing blade and ripen’d ear, 
Strews daifies there, and fragrant lilies 
here ; [ail 
So Death, unfparing, lays his fcythe on 
With — hand : without diftinction 
al 
The old, the young, the monarch an¢ 
the flave, 
To glut with carnage the infatiate grave. 
He mocks at milery : not him can move. 
The widcow’s indigence, or virgin's love. 
From tender breafts he tears an only boy, 
The father’s hope, the fondling mother’s 





joys 
Of fome proud heufe, the laft, the dar- 
| ling heir ; Learp 

_ Adieu, bright hope! Adieu, each pleafing 

He fpurns the monarch headlong from 

his throne, 

_ Regarding neither royal {mile nor frown: 
Whole armies crufhes in his iron hand ; 
And grins at defolstion thro’ the land. 

SS) 





violent fenfations from the body no long- 
er. Pain hes in the ftréngth of the vital 
ties, or in their retaining fome portion 
Lof their fitnefs to fulfil their fundtions : 
when thoie ties become weak, or lofe 
li by any means their fitnefs to feel, pain 
abates in proportion; and with the total 
lofs of their ability it ceafes. After an 
entire feparation of the foul from the 
body, what may be the foul’s pain or 
plealure in a new ftate, who fhall tell? 
See the parable of Divesand Lazarus. 
| } Wit, Sol. iv. 
Su@ 
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Such are the frailties, rofe in evil hour, 
To thew fin’s nature, God’s avenging 
pow'r: 
Severe, but kind, monitions, vice to quell, 
And virtue try and firengthen to excel, 
In due fubfervience to the glorious plan 
Of trying, and, at laft, redeeming man, 


VI, Sin muft the members of the world 
infeft, 
By means and meafures, God determines 
° {endure ; 
Blafpheme not God for ills, which you 
*Tis fin, that caufes; but ’tis God mutt 
cure. 
If for God’s glory Nature rofe, much 
more 
He for his glory muft the fame reftore : 
Grace, only Grace, can his defign com- 


plete ; [great. | 


Can Him illuftrate godlike, good and 
Grace is the focus of his radiant face ; 
Julticeand mercy meet conver’gd in grace: 
Dilplaying thofe, “tis plain, he mutt dif- 
pla 
Wifdom, pow’r, freedom, in the nobleft 
way: 
His attributes in grace united fhine, 
Bright with full fplendor, fraught with 
force divine. { (tore 
Therefore by grace the world will he re- 
To new, fublime perfection, evermore. 
Chrift, the Redeemer, foon thall over- 
throw 
Satan, the traitor, author of our woe. 
Satan, tho’ prince of this ill time of fall, 
Mutt yield to Chrift, anointed Lord of 
allt. 
Healing + oe Chrifl’s atonement God 
will give: [may’ft live. 
Chrift, God’s beloved, dies. that thou 
Stupendous procels ! wonderful to prove 
God’s love of truth, immenfity of love ! 
At lengh the fequel fully will expound 
Where fin abounded grace did more a- 
bound 93 
That as fin reign’d to death, fo grace 
might reign 
To endilefs life, it we afpire to gain ¢ : 
As death from fin, and all thro’ Adam 
die § [fupply. 
So life from grace, and Chrift will all 
If, in this fyflem, numbers muft fuftain, 
Tho’ pure from actual fin, both vice and 
pain, 





t Barnabas; Epift. c. 18. 
§ Rom. ¥. ¢ 1 Cor. xv. 








The Syftem, a Poem. att 


Yet, why demur? What marvel? All 
that’s paft 

Renumeration will correct at lat: 

The juft hall find the bleft reward they 
fought: 

The wicked fuffer only what they ought. 

So ftern God’s hate of vice, who fill ree 
bel, 

Will furely find a moft dolorous hell : 

So warm his love of virtue, the forgives 

Will furely find a beatific heaven. 

If men derive, from their corrupted fires, 

The fin original, vain thoughts, defires ; 

If oft they fuffer, both from fiends and 


men, 
Ills undeferv’d, nay, ill for good—what 
then? [ fault, 


All this, fince their misfortune, not their 

Will operate exactly ae it ought; 

Draw pity, pardon and reward ; that fill, 

Glory is fure, on their concurring will. 

Without concurrence, Joft muft all re- 
main ; 

Nay, more profoundly fink in guilt and 

ain: 
But, with concurrence, all more prov’d 
' may rife, 
Mose amiable, more glorious to the tkies, 


No wonder, mea upon fuch terms muft 

hend 

To fuffer wrongs, to ferve the fov'reign 
end. 

If fons of men be curs’d for fin in one, 

The Son of God is curs’d for fin atone, 

No wonder fo feverely man he tries; 

The Lord of glory under trial dies. 

Nor this unjuft. — Horrendous, if you 
deem; 

Behold him crown'd with dignity fue 
oreme ! 

The Lord of glory juftly yieldsto die, 

The juft for unjuft—his reward fo high ! 

Reward makes juft all fufferings in this 
plan, 


Of jut from unjuft, and of Chrift for 
man ¢. 
Shall 





§ Some writers profefs an opinion, 
that the fufferings of Chrift were not 
juft, but only avife and expedient. Now 
to feparate wifdom and expedience frora 
juftice in the a&t. of God, mult be erro- 
neous; becaufe God is able to make 
what is juft be wife and expedient ; and 
more efpecially, becaufe to manifeft his 
perfect re&titude, appears ro he the chief 
Ga end 
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Shall we, poor reptiles, impioufly com- 
lain, 
If God by fcourging make us know our 
bane? 
© let us rather gratefully adore 
The fove chaftifing, neither fcourging 


more ! 
If one offence incurr’d the wrath of 
heav’n, [giv’n. 


Many, on penitence, hath grace for- 

God is far readier life than death to give, 

Are we but ready humbly to receive. 

A\ll means to fave, in trial, he extends : 

The iffue fairly on ourfelves depends: 

What would we more?—On fin muf 
\ wrath enfue ; 

And but on penitence can grace renew. 

Jult as we merit, fo muft God decree 

In retribution, of neceflity ; ; 

The food to ftreams of joy which ever 

flow ; 
The bad to flames of everlafting woe. 





end of his creation. Beyond doubt, if 
the fufferings of Chrift be confidered as 
they ought to be, with refpedt to all their 
relations, they were perfectly juft. They 
were not juft with refpect to the crimes 
of men, for which he fuffered; nor with 
refpect to any crimes of his own, fince 
he had none: but with refpect to the 
high reward (Heb. xii. 2.) which was to 
be. obtained by his fufferings, they were 
juft. It is undeniably fit and juft, that 
creatures fhould pafs through trial to ob- 
ain reward, And when a high reward 
is fet to be obtained by trial, it is fit and 
juit that the feverity of trial bear fome 
ae ato to the magnitude of reward. 

t was by this fort of juftice that the fuf- 
ferings of Chrift were juft. Of all fuf- 

ferings of the ju/, for or by the unju/, 

it is to be underitood, that thofe falfer- 
ings are unju/?, with refpe€ to the crimes 

and criminals that occafion them; but 
with pape to the ordination of God 
they are ju//, becaufe to every poffible 
unmerited faffe ering, God hath appointed 
a degree of reward fuitable, to be obtain- 
e! only by fuch degree of trial. Not 
only the uimerited fufferin; gs of the righ- 
teous /bal! quork out for ihem a more ex- 
eee di "g and eternal « ight of glory, 2 
Cor. iv. 17. but alfo thie unmerit ed luf- 

ferings of ‘the wicked fhall procure them 
an abatement of punifhment. & Cor. y. 5. 

z Lim. y. ade 


The Svfen, a Poem. 











VII. Such is the plan in revelation’s 
lizht, 
Confirm’d by Nature, own’d by Reafon 
right ; 
Signally right ! ! the creatures rife or fall 
As good or bad; and God is all in‘all. 
With prime regard to morals ftridly 
caft, 
Probation is réquir’d from firft to faft; 
From Chrift and Satan, chiefs of weal 
and woe, flow; 
Down to frail man, and all defcents be- 
Each muf concur itfelf to crown or kill, 
And all conduce to prove God holy ftill. 
To this great purpofe all God’s works 
confpire, 
And all his ways: 
mire! 
Nature rofe perfed 5 on offence it fell: 
Grace beam’d to fuccour thofe who fludy 


the grand accord ade 


well, 
With curfe and grace are all condignly 
try’d [ wide : 


Still more ‘aiell more, as good and bad di- 

Satan and finners fafcinate to ftray 5 

Chrift and the righteous firengthen to 
obey ; 

Sav’d thofe wha do, damn’d thofe whe 
net, repent $ 

Till God's high glory /hine moft eminent. 

Such is the plan i in Revelation’s view ! 

Nature and reafon ratify it true: 

Plan gracing God !—his attributes how 
fhine ! 

By means how fit! flupendoufly divinet! 

VI. 





~~ 


} In the place of this diftich, in the 
firit edition, was the following : 


His fovereign glory there appears exprefy 
By means mf fit s whatever is, is bef. 


Wich is now expunged; becaufe in a 
fenfe in which this language may be 
taken, it afferts more than may be true. 
The words may be underftood, that 
whatever isy is exclufively the bef, So 
that nothing could be otherwife, but for 
the worie: this I do not believes: far 
though the end of nature, as I underftand 
its viz. the glory of God, be exclufively 
e belt end, and the principles or fun- 
Fe chtens laws on which this fyfter is 
formed to that end, be likewife exct- 
fively the beft laws, fo that none eile 
could be fo good ; yet I think the means 
io 
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VIIT. O Revelation, Heavw’n’s erliv’n- 
ing dawn ! 
Nature’ s fair Comment, necdful to be 
known! 
Forgot the paf?, impervious the to come, 
Man from the prefent ne’er could know 
the fum ¢ 
Vainly 





to that end, as to the particular natures 
and connections of the creatures, as to 
the fpecific beings formed on thofe prin- 
ciples or laws, might be different, and 
fiill equally good. Other forts of cre- 
tures, formed with very different rela- 
tions, might correfpond with thofe prin- 
ciples, and anfwer the end equally well : 
nothiffg more.is neceffary than that the 
fundamental principles be retained. And 
fince the poflibilities of relations may be 
ipfinite, perhaps an infinite variety in 
plans of creation may be poflidble, and 
ail equally good. 

Befides, { do not think that God is 
either naturally or morally obliged to 
make every thing, or every fyitem, the 
beft that is poffible: it is fuflicient if he 
make it rood, and if he give a compe- 
tent fitne!s, and exclude pofitive evil, fo 
far as not to admit it, except in confe- 
quence of moral abufe done by the crea- 
tures ; or except with a view to trialand 
reward. Certainly he is obliged to do 
nothing unjuli: for though he have na- 
tural treedom to do injaftice, yet hie is 
bound to the reverte by moral rectitude, 
from which rectitude he cannot deviate, 
without forfeiting his brightett excellence. 
In other refpecis he is at liberty, he is 
exempt from every obligation natural and 
moral, to make a lyflem, or a thing, in 
as low a degree as he pleafes. Our fyf 
tem may not be the beit of fyftems pol: 
fible, may not contain the moft excellent 
creatures, or even in its original {tate may 
not have had the moft concinnous order 
poflible with refpect toheauty, virtue, and 
happinefs. but it may have, and mufl 
have, every order neceflary to its end: 
every thing in it muft be right, with re- 
{peét to God's defign init: amd with re- 
fpect to the appregate of fy flems, it may, 
and muft be, a proper part, a juft variety, 
tliough inferior it may be to many others. 
Jn the human-feame,y the feet have not 
fuch exceliencies and beauties asthe head ; 
yet are the feet cyery way dit in their! 








The Tale of the Breton ats 


Vainly muft wanderin the dubious maze; 
For God alone can vindicate God’s wa 
Thanks to that fov’reign goodnefs, which 
imparts { hearts. 
Light fo benign to guide and cheer our 


(To be continued.) 





The TALE of the Breton. 


(From Defmond, a Nowel, dy Mrs. 
Smith.) 


D!P I not name to you a Bretong who 
had fomething in his air and man- 


j ner unlike others of the peafantry ?— 


Whenever I have obferved him, he 
feemed to be the amufement of his fel- 
low-Jabourers ; there was an odd quaint 
kind of peafantry about him; and I 
wifhed to enter into converfation with 
him, which I had yefterdy evening an 
opportunity of domg.—** You are not 
of this part of France, my friend?” faid 
I.—* No, monficur~I. am a Breton— 
And now, would return into my own 
country again, but that, in a fir of im- 
patience at the excellive impofitions I 
lahoured under, I fold my little property 
about four years ago, and now mu 
continue. to * courir la monde, & de 
vivre comme il plaroit @ Dieu.’=—-Sterne 
has, | Aree? tranflated that to be upon 
nothing. fy acquaintance did not ap- 
pear to he fo nd of fuch meagre diet. 
‘ But pray,” faid f, expfain tO me, 
what partic ules oppre ‘ffions you had to 
comp lar n of, that drove you to fo defpe- 
rate, and, as it has happened, fo ill- 
timed a refo hati yn 2”? 

‘*] believe,’” re plied he, *¢ that lam 
naturally of a temper a little impatient ; 
and it was not much qualified by mak- 
ing a campaign or two againft the Eng- 
lith; the firft was in a thip of war, fitted 
out at St. Malo’s—or, in other words, 
monficur, a privateer; for though I was 
bred a failor, and loved fighting ‘well 
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kind, and duly, ornamental at ufeful to 
the whole. 

It may feem probable that God makes 
every thing the beft, as mof becoming 
the greatnefs of his attributes, but we 
canhot be fure that he does, fince we 
know of no neceflity nor obligation to 
determine him fo to da. 
enough, 
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enough, I was refufed even as enfin: de 
vaifeam *, on board a king's ag be- 

I was not agentleman—My father, 
however, hada pretty little eftare, which 
he inherited from his great, great grand- 
father—But he had an elder fon, and ] 
was to fcramble through the world as 
well as I could—TVhey wanted, indeed, 
to make me a monk, but I hada mortal 
averfion to that imetier T, and thought 
it better torun the rifque of getting my 
head taken off by acannon ball, thai to 
fhave it—My firlt dedut was not very 
fortunate—-We fell in with an. Evglith 
frigafe, with whom, though it was hope- 
lefs enough to contend, we exchanged a 
few fhot, for the honour of our coun- 
try ; and one of thole we were favoured 
with in ceturn tore offthe ficth from my 
right leg, without breaking the bone — 
The wound was bad enough, but the 
Englith furgeon fewed it up, and before 
we landed I was fo well as to be fent, 
with the reft of our crew, to the prifon 
at Winchefter. 

« J had heard a great deal of the hu- 
manity of the Englifh to their prifoners, 
and fuppofed I might bear my fate 
without much murmuring; but we 
were not treated the better for belong 
ing to a privateer. —The piifon was 
over crouded, and very urhealthy— 
The provifions, I believe, might be li- 
berally allowed by your government, 
but they were to pafs through the hands 
of fo many stable. every one of which 
had their advantage out of them, that, 
before they were diflributed in the pri- 
fon, there was but little reafon to boaft 
of the generofity of your countrymen. 
To be fure, the wifdom and humanity 
of war is very remarkable ina (cene like 
this, where one nation fhuts up five or 
fix thoufand of the fubjects of another, 
to be fed by contract while they live ; 
and whien they dic, which two-thirds of 
the number feldom fail to do—to be 
biiried by contra&t—Yes !—out of nine- 
and. twenty of us poor devils, who were 
taken in our little privateer, fourteen 
died within three weeks ; among whom 
‘was a relation of mine, a gallant fellow, 
who had beeu in the former wars with 





be Anfwering, I believe, to our mid- 
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the Englifh, and ftood the. hazards of 
many a bloody day—He was an old 
man, but hada conftitution fo enured to 
hardfhips and the changes of climate, 
that he feemed likely to fee many more 
—A vile fever that lurked in the prifon 
feized him—My hammock (for we were 
flung in hammocks, one above another, 
in thole great, miferahle rooms, which 
compote, whatthey fay is, au unfinifed 
palace) was hung above his, and when 
he found himfelf dying, he called to mé 

to come to hiia—* ’Tis all over with | 
me, my friend, faid he—‘ A’ importe, 
one mutt die at fome time or other, but 
I fhould have \iked it better by a cannon 
ball— Nothing, however, vexes me 
more in this bufineis, than that I have 
been the means of bringing you hither 
to die in this hole—(for, in fact, it was 
by his advice I had entered on board 
the privateer) however, it may be, you 
will outlive this confounded piace, and 
have. another touch at thefe damned 
Euglifh.’—-National hatred, that ftrange 
and ridiculous prejudice, in which my 
poor old friend had lived, was the lait 
fentence he felt in death—He died quiet- 
ly enough in a few moments alterward, 
and the next day I faw him tied up be- 
tween two boards, by way of a coffin, 
which was to be provided by contraé ; 
and depofited in the /o/fe that furround- 
ed our prifon, in a grave dug by con- 

tract, and of courfe very fhallow, in 
which he was covered with about an 
inch of mould, which was by contract 
allo, put over him, and feven other pri- 

foners, who died at the fame time !—~ 
My youth, and a great flow of animal 
ipirits, carried me through this wretch- 

ed icene - And a young officer, who was 
a native of the fame part of Britany, 
and who was a priloner on parole, at a 

neighbouring town, procured leave to 

vifit the prifon at Winchefter, and ene 
quired me out—He gave me, though he 
could command very little money him- 
felf, all he had about him, to affift me 
in procuring food, and promifed to try 

if he could obtain for me my parole, a@ 

he knew my parents, and was concern- 
ed for my fituation -- But his intentions 
in my favour werefoon fruftrated, for, 
on the appearance of the combined fleets 

inthe channel, the French officers, who 
were-thought too near the coait, were 
ardered away to Northampren, while; 


very foon afterward, a mumber of Spar 


niardsy 











niards, who had among them a fever of 
a moft malignant fort, were fent to the 
prifon, already over-crowded, and death 
began to make redoubled havock among 
its wretched inhabitants—Of, fo dire a 
mature was the difeafe thus imported, 
that while the bodies that were thrown 
overboard froin the Spanifh fleet, and 
driven down by the tide oa the coafts of 
Cornwall and Devonhhice, carried its 
fatal influence into thofe countries, the 
prifoners, who were fent up from Ply- 
mouth, diffeminated deftruction in their 
route, and among all who approac. ed 
them ; thus becoming the inftruments 
of greater milchief, than the fword and 
the bayonet could have executed—Not 
only the miferable prifoners of war, 
who were now a mixture of French, 
Spanith, and Dutch, perifhed by dozens 
every day ; but the foldiers who guard- 
ed them, the attendants of the prifon, 
the phyfical men who were fent to ad- 
minifter medicines, and foon afterward, 
the inhabitants of the town, and even 
thofe of the neighbonring country, be- 
gan to fuffer—Then it was that your 
government perceiving this d/efing of 
qar likely to extend itlelf rather too 
far, thought proper to give that attention 
to it, which the calamities of the pri- 
foners would never have excited. A 
phyfician was fent down by parliament, 
to examine into the caufes of this 
fcourge ; and in confequence of the im- 
poffibility of ftopping it while fuch 
numbers were crouded together, the 
greater part of the French, whom fick- 
nefs had fpared, were difmifled, and I, 
among others, returned to my own 
couuiry—I, foon after, not difcouraged 
by what had befallen me, entered on 
board another privateer, which had: the 
good fortune to capture two Weft-India 
fhips, richly laden, and to bring them 
fately into L’Orient, where we difpofed 
of theircargoes ; and my fhare was fo 
confiderable, that I determined to quit 
the fea, and return to my friends— 
When, in pwrfuance of this refolution, 
I arrived at home, I found my father 
and elder brother had died during my 
abfence; and I took poffeifion of the 
little eftate to which I thus became heir, 
and began to think myfelf a perion of 
fome confequence. In commencing 
country gentleman, I fat myfelf down 
to reckon a!l the advantages of my fi- 
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tuation.—Ann extenfive tract of wafle 
land lay on one fide of my little domain 
—On the other, a foreft—-My fields 
abounded with game—a river ron 
through them, on which I depended for 
afurply of fith; and I deternmmned to 
make a little warren, and to. build # 
aove-cote—I had undergone hardthips 
enough to give mea perfect relith for 
the good things now within my reach 5 
and I relolyed moft pioufly to enjoy 
them—But J was foon dilturbed im this 
agreeable reverie—{ took the liberty of 
firing. one morning at a covey of par- 
tridges, that were feeding in my cormg 
and having the fame day caught a brace 
of trout, I was fitting down. to regale 
myfelf on thefe dainties, when I received 
the following notice from the ueigh- 
bouring /igueur, with whom I was not 
at all aware shat I had any thing to do. 

4¢ The moft high and moft powerful 
feigneur, Monfeigneur Raoul- Phillippe 
Joteph-Alexandre-Ceefar Erifpoc, baron 
de Kermantroi, fignifies to Louvis-John 
de Merville, that he the faid /eigneur is 
in quality of lerd paramount, js, to ail 
intents and purpoles, inveffed with the 
fole right and property of the river run- 
ning through his fief, together with alé 
the fith therein; the rufhes, reeds, and 
willows that grow in or near the faid 
river; all trees and plants that the faid 
river waters ; and all the iflands and aits 
within it—Of all and every one of which 
the high and mighty lord, Raoul-Phil- 
lippe-Jofeph-Alexandre-Czefar Erifpot, 
baron de Kermanfroi, is abfolute and 
only proprietor—Alfo, of all ‘the birds 
of whatfoever nature or f{pecies, that 
have, fhall, or may, at any time fly on, or 
acrofs, or upon, the faid fief or feigneury 
—And all the beafts of chace, of what- 
foever defcription, that have, fhall, or 
may be found upon it.’ 

‘In thort, fir, it concluded, with in- 
forming me, the faid Louis-Jean, that 
if I, at any time, dared to tifh @ the 
river, or to fhoot.a bird upon the faid 
fiefy of which, it feems, my little farm 
uniuckily made -part, I thould be de- 
livered into the hands of .juflice.. and 
dealt with according wo the utmoft rigour 
of the offerded Jaws. To be furs, [ 
could not help enqutring within myfe'f, 
how it happened, that | had no right to 
the game thus fed in my fields, nor the 
fith that fwam in the river; and how te 
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was, that heaven, in creating thefe ani- 
fails; had been “at work only tor the 
great feigneurs !—What! is there no- 
thing, faid I, but infects and reptiles 
over which man, not born noble, may 
exercife dominion ?—From the wren to 
the eagle; from the rabbit to the wild 
boar; from the gudgeon to the pike— 
all, all, it feems, are the property of the 
great—’ T was hard to imagine where the 
power originated, that thus deprived all 
other men Ofetheir rights, to give to 
thofe nobles the empire of the elements, 
and the dominion over animated nature: 
—However, I refleéted, but I did not 
refift ; and fince I could no longer bring 
myfelf home a dinner with my gun, I 
thought’ to confole myfelf, as well as I 
could, with the produce of my farm- 
yard ; and I conftruéted a {mall enclofed 
pigeon-houfe. from whence, without any 
offence to my noble neighbour, I hoped 
to derive fome fupply for my table—Bur, 
alas! the comfortable and retired ftate 
of my pigeons attracted the ariltocratic 
envy of thofe of the fame fpecies, who 
inhabited the {pacious manorial dovecoat 
of monfeigneur; and they were fo very 


‘unreafonable as to cover, in immente 


flocks, not only my fields of corn, where 
they committed infinite depredations, 
but to furround my ‘arm-yard, and mo- 
nopolize the food ‘with which J fupplied 
my own little collection in their inclo- 
fures. As if they were iniiinctively al- 
fured of the protection they enjoyed as 
belonging to the figneur Kaoul-Philippe- 
Jofeph-Alexandre-Calar Erifpoc, baron 
de Kermanfroi; my menaces, and the 
fhouts of my fervants, were totally dif- 
regarded ; till, at length, I yielded too 
haitily to my indignation, and threw a 
ftone ata flight of them, with fo much 


effet, that 1 broké the leg of one of 


thefe pigeons; the confequence of which 
was, that in half an hour, four of the 
gardes de chajfe* of monfeigneur ap- 

ared, and tummoned me to declare, 
if T'was not aware, that the wounded 
bird, which they produced in evidence 


‘againft me, was the property of the faid 


feigneur; atid without giving me time 
either to acknowledge my crime, or apo- 
logize for it, they thot, by way of reta- 
liation, the tame pigcons in my euclo- 
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fures, and carried me away to the ch 
teau of the moft high and puiflart /ig- 
neur Raoul-Philippe-Jofeph-.-\lexandre- 
Cezfar-Erifpoe, baron de Kermanfroi, to 
anfwer for the affauit ¥ had thus com- 
mitted on the perfon of one of his pi- 
geons— There { was interrogated by the 
nical, who was making out a proce/s 
verbal; and reproved feverely for not 
knowing or attending to the fact, fo uni- 
veriaily acknowledged by the laws of 
Britany, that pigeons and rabbits were. 
creatures peculiarly dedicated to the fer- 
vice of the nobles ; and that for a vaffal, 
as I was, to injure one of them, was an 
unpardonable offence againft the rights 
of my lord, who might infli€t any pu- 
nifhment he pleafed tor my tranfgreflion 
—That, indeed the laws of Beauvoifis 
pronounced, that fuch an offence was to 
be punifhed with death; “but that the 
milder Jaws of Britany condemned the 
offender only to corporal punifhment, at 
the mercy of the lord—In fhort, fir, I 
got off this time by paying a heavy fine 
to monfeigneur Raoul-Philippe-Jofeph- 
Alexandre!Czfar Erifpoé, baron de Ker- 
manfroi, who was extremely neceffitous, 
in the midit of his greatnefs. Soon af- 
terward, monfeigneur diftovered that 
there was a certain {pot upon my eftate 
where a pond might be made, for which 
he found that he had great occation ¢ 
and he very modeftly fignified to me 
that he fhould caufe this piece of ground 
to be laid under water, and that he 
would either give me a piece of ground 
of the fame value, or pay me for it ac- 
cording to the eftimation of two perfons 
whom he would appoint: but that in 
cafe I refuled this juft and liberal offer, 
he fhoulc, as lord paramount, and of his 
own right and authority, make his pond 
by flooding my ground, according to 
law. 

“© J felt this propofal to be inconfift, 
ent with every principle of juftice—In 
this fpot was an old oak, planted by the 
firft de Merville, who had bought the 
eftate.—It was under its ‘fhade that the 
hippieft hours of my lifé had pafled, 
while I was yet a child, and it had been 
held in veneration by all my family —I 
determined then to defend this favourite 
{pot ; and I haftened to a neighbouring 
magiffrate learned in the law-—He con- 
fidered my cafe, and then informed me, 
that, in this inflauce, the laws of Bri- 
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tany 'were filent, and that, thérefore, 
their deficiency muft be fupplied™ by the 
cuftoms and laws of the neighbouring 
vincesT he laws of Maine and An- 
"jou, faid he, decide that the /eigneur of 
the fief may take the grounds of his vaf- 
fal to make ponds, or any thing elfe, only 
giving him another piece of ground, or 
paying what is equivalent in money. As 
recedent, therefore, decides that the 
ame thing may be done in Britany, I 
advife you, Louis-fean de Merville, to 
fubmit to the laws, and on receiving 
‘payment, to give up your land ro mon- 
feigneur Raoul Philippe - Jofeph-Alex- 
andre-Czefar Erifpoé, baron de Ker- 
manfroi. . 3 
“© Tt was in vain I reprefented that I 
had a particular tafte, or a fond attach- 
ment to this fpot. My man of law told 
me that a vaffal had no tight.to any 
tafte or attachment, contrary to the fen- 
timents of his lord—And, alas!'—in a 
few hours, I heard the hatchet laid to my 
beloved oak—my fine meadow was co- 
vered with water, and became the re 
ceptacle for the carp, tench, and eels of 
monfeigneur—And remonftrances and 
complaints were in vain!—Thefe were 
only part of the grievances I endured 
from my unfortunate neighbourhood to 
this powerful baron, to whom, in his 
miferable and half furnifhed chateau, I 
was regularly fummoned to do homage 
*‘ upon faith and oath”—Till my op- 
sreflions becoming more vexatious and 
infupportable, I took the defperate refo- 
lution of felling my eftate, and throwing 
myfelf again upon the wide world— 
Paris, whither I repaired with the mo- 
ney for which I fold it, was a theatre fo 
new, and fo agreeable to me, that I could 
not determine to leave it till I had no 
longer the nieans icft of playing there 
a very brilliant part; wien that unlucky 
hour arrived, I wandered into this coun- 
try, and took up my abode with a re 
lation, a farmer, who rents fome land of 
monfeigneur the count d’Havteville, and 


here [ have remained, at times, working, 


but oftener philofophifing. and not un. 
frequently regretting my dear oxk, and 
the firft agreeable vifions that 1 indeiged 
on taking poffeffion of my little farm, 
before I was aware of the conlequeices 
of being a vaffal of monfeigneur K a0u!- 
Philippe -Jofeph-Alexandre Cafar Erif’ 
poé, baron de Kermatifroi, and, indeed, 
fometimics repenting that I did aot watt 
Sarr. 1792. 
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a little longer, when the revolution 
would have prote&ted me againft the 
tyranny of my very illuftrious neigh- 
bour.” 4 

De Merville here ended his narrative, 
every word of which I found to be true 3 
and I could not but marvel at the igno- 
rance or effrontery of thofe who affert 
that the nodlefe of France either poflef- 
fed no powers inimical to the genetal 
rights of mankind, or poffefling fuch, 
forbore to exert them, The former part 
ot his life bears teltimony * to the ex- 
treme benefits accruing from war, and 
cannot. but raife a with, that the power 
of doing fuch extenfive good to mah- 
kind, and renewing f{cenes fo very much 
tothe honour of reafonab!le beings, may 
never be taken from the princes and 
potentates of the earth.” 


- ' 
—— 





Histories of the Tite-a-Tite 
annextds ot, Memoirs of the 
REvenGerut Lover, and Mrs. 


r N. (No, 26, 27.) 





HE hero of our tale, whom we 
! fhall diftinguifh by the name of 
Mordaunt, was nurtured in the prin- 
ciples of frugality ; with his mother’s 
milk, he imbibed her difpofition, and 
regularly improved in the arts of ace 
cumulating and faving ashe advanced 
in years, till he was hardly exceeded 
in parfixony by her who gave him 
being, and inflructed him by her ex- 
ample. Mr. Mordau t’s father was 
nor much behind his beloved wife and 
fon in the exercile of prudence and 
f 1f-denial. I: is not, therefore, mat- 
ter of aflonifhment thar the father 
and moth-r ot our hero fhould be ex- 
tremely «ffluent: each of them was 
tich when they were cemented by the 
rites of matrimony ; and thirty years 
«ohabitation, with great moderation 
in drefs and diet, enanied them to 
make large and frequent purchafis in 
the fur ds. 

Youu gy Mordaunt,confidering from 
whence he fprang, might narurally 
be fuppofed to long for the poff flion 
of fu much treafuré. It was his daily 
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: gtayct that all impediments might | 


removed betwen him and th¢ al- 
luring thoufands; he did not, indeed, 
in exprefs terms, implore the Al- 
mighty to put a period todiis parents’ 
lives, but fuch a petition was cer- 
tainly implied in his common wihhes. 

~ We will not fay his wifhes were cont- 
plied with ; let us rather vttribute the 
event to the mutabi‘ity of human af- 


fairs ; but both the father and mother: 


of our hero departed this life within 
a month of each other, when he had 
little more than attained his twenty- 
fecond year. 

Whether young Mordaunt wept 
upon this melancholy occalion, we 
have received fo cértain information; 
but we may venture to conclude, 
thar, if any liquid drops efcaped bis 
eye-lids, they’ were tears of joy. No 
fooper had he caufed the folemin of- 
fices to be performed, than he took 
the neceflary fteps to m.ke bimfe:f 
the legal owner of the immenfe pro- 
perty of his father, to which he had 
an hereditary claim. 

Though he was now rich beyond 
his expectations, and had more than 
fufficient to enable him to live in lux- 
ury und fplendor, he adhered to his 
fy tem of frugality in an odfcure cor- 
ner of the metropolis ; living upon 
homely fare, and con‘enting himfelf 
with cheap apartments on an upper 
ftory. Thus c reumflanced, it might 
appear ftrauge that be fhould double 
his fortune by a fpeedy marriage, bur 
he fuccefsfully paid his addreties toa 
young lady, whofe father was ac- 

uainted wth bis circumftances and 
difpofition, and who not only ap- 
proved of him for a fon-in-law, but 
gave him a liberal portion with his 
daughter. 

Our hero now thought it incum. 
bent on him to appear a little in the 
ftyle aud character of a gentleman, 
but it was much againtt his inclina- 
tion: be would, indeed, have reaf- 
fumed his former obicurity and mean- 
nefs, but the lady could not be pre- 


wailed on to confent to it, | 
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It is remarkable that a man fo 
greatly attached to money, fhould 
give himfelf much concern about any 
thing elfe : Mordaunt was, however, 
a fingular inftance. After having 
lived upwards of fifteen years in the 
connubial ftate, he received an infult 
from a gentleman in his neighbour- 
hood, which he never would forgive, 
and was determined to refent. Ru- 
minating on what he thought would 
mott effectually gratify his revenge, 
by inflicting the keeneft tortures oa 
Mr. P n, he refolved, if pofli- 
ble, to eftrange Mrs. P————’s at- 
fedtions from he: hufband, whoadored 
her, andin the end feduce her. Hav- 
ing little or no regard for his wife, 
he felt no fcruples of conftience on 
that fcore, and refolutely entered 
upon his plan of revenge, His per- 
fon was not very alluring, but his ad- 
drefs was fomewhat infinuating, and, 
alter a few flolen vifits in the abfcnce 
of her hufband, he flatteréd himfelf 
with the hopes of fucceeding in his 
enterprife. Perfeverance brought 
forth a confirmation of his hopes ; 
the lady yielded—the hufband. grew 
ve ea aaa our hero was reveng- 
ed. 

As Mordaunt-had nothing in view 
but the gratification of his revenge, 
the frail object of his pretended ar- 
dour had no repet.tion of his vifits. 
He had done more than enough-to 
re’ aliare the trifling infult he had re- 
ceived from Mr. P n. Tofting 
the injured hufband in the extreme, 
he even boafted of the deed he had 
done, and, upon tisis océafion, gloried 
in the title of an adulterer, Though 
he feels a pang at parting with a far- 
thing in the common occurrences of 
life, he fears no exceflive damages 








which may hereafter be levied on 


him, and declares that, fhould they be 
ever to great, he fhall not have pur- 
chafed his revenge at too dear a rate: 
{o unaccountable a man is our Re- 
venyeful Lover! 

Mr. P n, however, is col- 
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hopes next term to bring our hero to 
repentance, and obtain a bandfome 
gratuity for the injury he has ful 
tained. 





The State of NATURE. 
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From Plowden’s Fura Anglorum. 


THE flate of nature, in which all 
philofophers confider man, and the 
rights and properties inherent in his na- 
ture, is a mere theatrical and metaphy- 
fical. ftate, pre-exilling only in the mind, 
before the phyfical exiltence of any hu- 
man entity whatever. A this ftate of 
nature, then, never had any real exift- 


ence, fo alfo the various qualities, pro- 


perties, rights, powers, and adjunéts an- 
nexed to it, are mere creatures of the 
imagination, attributable only to manin 
this ideal flate of fpeculation: they bear 
the fame fort of analogy to the phyfical 
Rate of man in fociety, as principals and 
propertics of mathematical points and 
lines bear to the practical rules of me- 
chanics. As well might we attempt to 
handle and manufacture a mathematical 
point, as to move only upon the prin- 
ciples of this fate of nature, being placed 
by the beneficence of our creator in the 
phyfical fate of fociety. Some of our 
great philofophers, as is often the cafe, 
to avoid pleonafm, and in the full glare 
of their own conviction, have omitted to 
fay, in exprefs words, that this ilate of 
nature, in which they confidered man in 
the abftract, never had an actual, phyfical, 
or real exiftence in the world; and this 
omiffion has, perhaps, occafioned the 
error of many modern illuminators, who, 
from ignorance, have confounded the 
two ftates together; or, from defigned 
malice, have tranfplanted the attributes 
and properties of the one into the other, 
It requires no argument to prove 
when the phyfical civilized flate of fo- 
ciety commenced ; for, from the com- 
smencement of this muft be dated the 
impdflible exiftence of the ftate of pure 
nature. Mr. Locke eftablifhes this com- 
mencement from the formation and co- 
exifteace of ‘our firft parents, Adam and 
Eve; and he draws the neceflity of it 
from the intrinfic nature and exigencies 
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of man, as he has been alually formed 
and conftituted by his creator. 

This faét, then, is incontrovertible ; 
that the only individual, who can be 
faid, in any fenfe, to have exilted in the 
ftate of nature, was Adam, before the 
formation of his wife. But how thefe 
rights could be exercifed by him in that 
forlorn flate of folitude, I know as little, 
as I do of the period of its duration, 
When, therefore, we {peak generally of \ 
the rights of man, we ought to be un- 
derftood to fpeak of thofe rights which 
are attributable to man in the civilifed 
fate of fociety. Thus every difcuffion 
of, the actwal exercife of the rights of 
man, imports neceflarily the contempla- 
tion of the /ocial civil man and no other, | 

In the theoretical, or fuppofed tran- 
fition of man, from the ftate of nature 
_to the ftate of fociety, fuch natural rights 
as the individual a¢tually retains, inde- 
pendently of the fociety of which he isa 
member, are faid to be retained by him, 
as a part of thofe rights which he is fup- 





—_-- 





pofed to have poffefled in the flate of 
nature. S.ch are the free and uncon- 
trouled power of directing all his animal 
motions ; fuch the uninterrupted com- 
munication and intercourfe of the foul 
with its creator; fuch the nnrefirained 
freedom of his own thoughts; for fo 
long as an individual occafions no harm, 
and offers no offence to his neighbour, 
by the exercife of any of thefe rights, 
the fociety cannot controul nor check 
him in the exercife of them, 

But in his tranfition, the furren- 
dered or exchanged rights were fo irre- 
vocably transferred from the individual 
to the bodys: large, that it no longer 
remained at the liberty or option of in« 
dividuals to reclaim, either in the whole 
or in part, thofe rights, which had fo 
become wnalienably veiled in the com- - 
munity. 

It is as fingular, as it is unaccountable, , 
that fome of the s/luminating philofo- 
phers of the prefen day, fhould, even 
under the Britifh conftitution, claim and 
infit upon the actual exercife of thefe 
natural rights of man; when it is noto- 
rious, even to demonftratien, that the 
exercife of them would be effentially de. 

ruclive to all political and civil liberty, 
could they really be brought into action, 
For it is felf-evident that the perfect 
equalization of mankind, fuch as is at- 
aributable to} this imaginary and merely 
3 Ha fpe, 
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fpeculatiye ftate of natural freedom, 


would prevent every individual from ac- , 


quiring an exclufive right or property in 
any portion of this terragueous globe, or 
any other particle of matter, beyond 
that of his own corporéal frame. Li- 
beriy pre-fuppofes the poffibility of ac- 
quirmg and reaping the advantages of 
property; aright of receiving, and giving 
aid and protection ; anda power of bet- 
tering one’s own condition, and pro- 
viding for one’s family ; it pre-fuppofes 
virtue, in holdirg out its rewards; and 
the rewards of virtue neceffarily induce 
diftin&tion and preference of the virtuous 
over others, which are effentia!ly con- 
traditory to perfeA equalization. Th: 
extent of this propofition, men are ail 
born equally free, mult include each in- 
dividual human being. or it fays nothing ; 
‘but it admits of no other than that ori- 
ginal fenfe of equality, inherent in me- 
taphyfical effence of man, which is not 
applicable to the phyfical exillence of 
focial men, fince it is effentially incom- 
patible with the exiftence of fociety, 
which denominates man focial., 

An Englifhman wi!l conceive no li- 
berty where there is no law, no pro- 
perty, no religion. The prefervation 


of thefe conttitutes the fum total of thofe 
rights or liberties for which he will even 


facrifice his life. Upon what ground 
then, fhall an Englifhman, even in the- 
ory, admit principles into civil govern- 
ment, which wouki juftity the peafant 
in feizing the lands of his lord, the fer- 
vant in demanding the property of his 
mafler, the labourer that of his em- 
ployer, the robber in puloining his 
neighbour's purfe, the adulterer in de- 
filing the wile of another, the outlawed 
in reviling, contemning, and violating 
the laws of the community ? 

The greatefl mifchiets arife from the 
mifunderftancing and mifapplication of 
terms Millions of lives have been fa- 
crificed in dilputes and controverfies up 
on the tenor or tendency of words. Ge 
neral abitra& propofitions are fuper- 
eminently liable to this evil, as appears 
in many calamitous inftances of our own 
country. The ufe of words and terms 
can only be, to convey to others the 
real meaning and purport of what we 
think ourielves, Thus, if | happen, by 
an unufual and aukward combination 
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of words and phrafes, to exprefs my. 
meaning and fentiments upon a fubject 
to a third perfon, provided I am really 
underftood, and my fentiments are ad- 
mitted, I do not fee upon what other 
ground, than that of grammar or fyn- 
tax, a difpute can be inflituted. And 


in the fubje&t under our prefent confi- 


deration, if any other term had been 
ufed to exprefs the natural rights of 
man, or, the flate of nature, the whole 
animofity of the adverfe difputants would 
have fubfided, under the conviction that 
neither differed in opinion fubftantially, 
from the other. 1 have read over moft 
of the late publications upon the fubject, 
and I do -not find one of any note or 
confequence that does not in fact and 
fubstance admit this ftate of nature, to 
which they annex and attribute thefe 
indéfeafible rights of man, to be a mere 
imaginary flate uf fpeculation. -Much 
ill blood would have been avoided, much 
labour and pain have been fpared, and 
many lives have been preferved, if any 
other than the epithet matural had been 
applied to thefe rights and this ftace. 
Lhe bulk of mankind are little able, 
and lefs habituated, to analile the im- 
port and tendency of words and phrafes ; 
and few among them will feparate the 
idea which they conceive the word na- 
turally conveys, from the ftate of their 
phyfical exiftence. They will plainly 
argue, that fuch as God hath made 
them, fuch they are; nor do they think 
of, nor demand any other rights, than 
fuch as God has given them, for the 
purpofe for which in his goodnefs he 
created them, The practical doétrine 
trom fuch arguments will be what I be- 
fore quoted from Mr. Locke. God 
having made man fuch a creature, that, 
in his own judgment, it was not good 
for him to be alone, put him under 
firorg obligations of nec flity, conveni- 
ence, and inclination, to drive him into 
focicty, as well as fitted him with un- 
derftanding and language to continue 
and enjoy it. Thus, perhaps, mora 
properly, thouch lefs technically {peak- 
ing, we came to confider man in his 
real natural flate, woich is that of foe , 
ce.y. For Buchanan fays truly :-‘* Fir 
of al! then we agree, that men hy aa- 
ture ase made to live in fociety to- 
gethes, and tor a communion of life.” 
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Defeription of the Exvinons of Rome, 


OsTiA was once a. flourihing city, 
buile by Ancus Martius, the fourth 
king of Rome, and called Offia Tive- 
riniae An arm of the Tiber having 
changed its courfe, this harbour. is be- 
come dry: in confequence of which, 
and the unwholefomenels of the air, this 
is now dwindled into an inconfiderable 
place. Still, however, it is the fee of a 
hifhop, who is,always dean of the col- 
lege of cardinals, and crowns the pope. 
The old town was deftroyed by the Sa- 
racens, and the new. one confilts only of 
the cathedral, and a few fvattered 
houfes. It is about twelve miles fouth 
of Rome. 

Tivoli, ancjently Tibur, was once a 
celebrated town. It is feated on the 
brow of a hill, about twenty-three’ 
miles eaft of Rome. ‘Though now an 
inconfiderable place, it is the fee of a 
bifhop, holding immediately under the 
pope. Here is a villa, helonging to the 
duke of Modena, and, in the market- 
place, ftand two Egyptian images of 
oriental granite.’ In this place, and its 
environs, many remains and monuments 
of the villas of the ancient nobility are 
to be feen; among which the yilla Ha- 
driani is the moft diftinguifhable and ce- 
lebrated. Not far from Tivoli, the caf- 
cade, or waterfal, of the river Tiverone 
prefents itfelf; the water being precipi- 
tated perpendicularly from a rock, and 
making an aftonifhing noife. Near it is 
the Lago di Bagni, whence the river 
Solfatara iffues, and in which are fome 
{mall floating iflands, which change 
their fituations with the wind. The 
water of the lake and river are flrongly 
impregnated with fulphur. 

For the following animated defcrip- 
tion of the water-falls at Tivoli, we are 
indebted to the abbé Dupaty. The river 
Anio arrives lowly, on a fmooth and 
level bed, wafhing on one fide a town 
feattered along its banks; and on the 
other, large. elm trees, which fufpend 
over it their lofty branches: thus does 
he advance, calm, majeftic, and peace- 
able ; but on a fudden, raging with in- 
expreffible fury, he dathes his waters on 
the rocks. foams, flies up, and falls 
again in impetuous furges, which clafh 
together, and mingle, and rebound ; 
he fills for a moment a vaft rock, but 
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quickly forces a paflage, and precipi-+ 
tates his turbulent ftream with a thun- 
dering noife. Iam at the diftance of 
two hundred yards, and the fpra 
thofe broken waves bedew and ‘elu 
me; it falls in a kind of continyal raiq 
for more than two hundred yards round, 
in every direGtion, But I ftill hear the 
roaring of thefe waves; I defire to have 
another look at them, and am conducted 
to the grotto of Neptune. There, a 
mountain of hollow and yaulted rock 
projects over a tremendous gulph, and 
bgldly fupports itfelf on two enormous 
arches. Through thefe arches, through 
thofe: conftant rainbows fo wonder- 
fully formed by thefe waters, through 
various plants and moffes pendent in 
feftoons from their tops, I perceives 
anew thofe furious waves, fill falling on 
points of rocks, where they continuall 
break, rebound, contend, and at antl 
difappear in the abyfs. But hark! how 
thofe bounding waves roil thunder; 
liftten to that univerfal echo: and all 
around, what filence ! 

Thole furges, that elevation, that 
abyfs, that din, the pendent precipices 
of thofe rocks, fome blackened by tiMes 
or verdant with luxuriant moffes, others 
covered with brambles and wild plants 
of every tpecies; thofe ftraggling fun- 
beams which break, and play upon the 
rock, in the waters, and ameng the 
flowers; thofe birds which the roarin 
and wind of the cataract frighten ae 
drive away, whofe voice it is impoffible 
to hear; how do all thefe affect and ene 
chant me! Horace, thou camelt hither, 
furely, more than once, to kindle thy 
imagination and tune thy lyre. Dupaty's 
Tr. 155. 

The fame author defcribes the leffer 
waterfals with equal fpirit and anima- 
tion. The road leading to the lefler 
falls is charming. It lies under the fineft 


.trees, through groves of mulberries, 


figs, poplars, and planes; and is 
enamelled with the moft verdant turf, 
and the fweeteft fcented flowers; you 
hear in the adjacent woods the concerts 
of a thoufand birds ; horfes are defcend- 
ing from the mountains, the fummits of 
which are whitened by the flocks that 
are feeding on them. On a fudden, the 
temple of Veita and the Sivyl open to 
your view. With what pleaiure does 
tue eye embrace thofe heautiful on ! 
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how picturefque is the effect of thofe 
brambles, that ivy, and all thofe plants 
which difpute the crowning of thefe co- 
lumns with the Corinthian acanthus 
at length we arrive at the leffer falls. I 
prefer them to the great cafcade, to the 
grotto of Neptune, and all the waters I 
can remember. ‘Thefe hills.crown hap- 
ily that town ; that town again crowns 
appily ‘this hillock ! how beautiful is 
the gentle flope of that hill fide, loaded 
with harvefts of every kind! here a 
field of corn, there an orchard, further 
on, efpaliers covered with vines. All 
at once, from the midft of all this va- 
riegated verdure, rufhes forth an impe- 
tuous flream, and divides itfelf into fre 
rivulets, which guth, flow, and preti- 
pres themfelves by as many channels ; 
ower down they meet with other wa- 
ters, which run from every fide to unite 
with them on a carpeting of emerald. 

Hither doubtlels, was it that Proper- 
tins repaired to meditate and compole 
his verfes; hither he accompanied, to- 
wards the clofe of day, his beautcous 
Cynthia. Here, doubtlefs, whilit the 

outhful Cynthia languifhing hung upon 
his arm, Propertius delighted in point- 
ing ont to her a!l the fcenes ; in guiding 
her wantcring eyes to thole waters 
which rife in the air in the form of 
fheaves, or thofe waves which flow in 
flakes of filver: to yon eternal rainbow, 
thofe mofles, nourifhed by a humid 
duft, or the numerous plants perpetu- 
ally agitated by the motion of the ruth- 
ing waters. 

Was it not at thefe falls, and en- 
chanted with this faine beauteous fcene- 
ry, O, Horace! thatthy mufe bath ce- 
lebrated, in fuch charming verfes, the 
delights of Tivoli. 


Me nec tam patiens Lacedemon, 

Nec tam Lariffe percuflit campus opi- 
mz 

Quam domus Albune:g refonantis, 

Er praceps Anio & Tidurnilucus, & 
uda 

Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 

Hor. lib. i. od, 7. 


But me, nor patient Lacedeman 
charms, 

Nor fair Lariffla with fuch tranfport 
warms, 

As pure Albunea’s fair refounding 

, fource, 

And rapid Anio, headlong in his cow fe, 


; 
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Or Tibur, fenc’d by groves from folar 


ms, 
And fruitful orchards bath’d by duStile 
ftreams. 
FrRANCis. 


And thou, Zenobia, and thou, O, 
Lefbia! was it not to this enchanting 


\ fpot that ye fometi:nes repaired to con- 


fole yourfelves for having loft, thou great 
Zenobia, thy crown; and thou, fond 
Lefbia, thy bird. 

What coolnefs! what a calm! what 
folitude, aud at the fame time how fine 
a day! a fine day. is a real banquet 
given to the earth by heaven. Dupaty’s 
Tr. is8. 

On the road from Rome to Tivoli, 
about three miles from the latter, ftran- 
gers ‘are defired to vific a kind of lake 
called Solfatara, formerly Lacus Albulus 
and there fhewn certain fubftances, to 
which they give the name of floating 
iflands. ‘Ijhey are oly bunches of bul- 
ruthes, fpringing from a thin foil, formed 
by daft and fand blown from the adja- 
cent ground, and glued together by the 
bitumen which fwims on the furface of 
this lake, and the fulphur with which its 
waters are impregnated. Some of thefe 
iflands are twelve or fifteen yards in 
léngth ; the foil is fufficiently itrong to 
bear five or fix people, who, by the 
means ~of a pole, may move to different 
parts of the lake, as if they were ina 
boat. ‘This lake empties itfelf by a 
whitifh, muddy itream, into the Teve- 
rone, the ancient Anio ; a vapour, of a 
fulphureous fmell, arifing from it as it 
flows. The water of this lake has the 
fingular quality of covering every fub- 
ftance which it touches with a hard, 
white, ftony matter. On throwing a 
bundle of {mal} {ticks or fhrubs into it, 
they will, in a few days, be covered 
with a white cruft. Fifhes are found in 
the Anio, both above and below Tivoli, 
till it receives the Albula; after which, 
during the reft of its courfe to the Ti- 
ber, there are none. Near the bottom 
of the eminence on which Tivoli ftands, 
are the ruins of the vaft and magnificest 
villa built by the emperor Adrian. In 
this were comprehended an amphithe- 
atre, feveral temples, a library, a cir- 
cus, a naumachia. ‘The emperor alfo 
gave to the buildings and gardens of 
this famous villa the names of the moft 
celebrated places; as the Academia, the 
Lyceum, the Prytancum of Athens, 

the 
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the Tempe of Theffaly, and the Elyfian 
Fields, and infernal regions of the poets. 
There were aifo commodious apart- 
ments for a valt number of guetts, all 
admirably diftributed, with baths, and 
every conveniency. Eyery quarter of 
the world contributed to ornament this 
famous villa, whofe fpotls have fince 
formed the principal ornaments of the 
Campidoglio, the Vatican, and the pa- 
laces of the Roman princes, It is faid 
to have been three miles in length, and 
above a mile in breadth. Some anti- 
quarians make it much larger; but the 
ruins, now remaining, do not mark a 


furface of a quarter of that extent. At 


no great diftance, they thew the place 
to which the eaflern queen Zenobia was 
confined, after the was brought in tri- 
umph to Rome by the emperor Aure- 
liane The town of Tivoli is now 
wretchedly poor; it boafts however 
greater antiquity than Rome itfelf, be- 
ing the ancient Tibur, which, Horace 
informs us, was founded by a Grecian 
colony. 


Tibur Argzo pofitum ¢olono 
Sit mez fedes utinam fenecte. 


May Tibur to my lateft hours, 

Afford akind calm and retreat ; 

Tibur, beneath whofe lofty towers, 

The Grecians fix’d their biifsful feat. 
FRANCIS. 


Ovid gives it the fame origin, in the 
fourth book of the Fafli. ‘Chis was a 
populous and flourifhing town in re- 
moter antiquity ; but it appears to have 
been thinly inhabited in the reign of 
Auguftus. Though the town itfelf was 
not populous, the beauty of the fitua- 
tion, and wholefomenefs of the air, 


rompted great numbers of illuftrious | 


Xomans, both before-the final deftruc- 
tion of the republic, and afterwards in 
Auguttus’s time, to build country- houfes 
in the neighbourhood. Julius Cefar 
had a villa here ; Caius Caffius had alfo 


a country-houfe here; where Marcus | 
Brutus and he are faid to have had fre- | 


quent meetings, and to have formed the 
plan which terminated the ambition of 
Cefar, and again offered to Rome that 
freedom which fhe had not the virtue to 
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accept. Here alfo was the villa of Au- 
guius. Lepidus the triumvir, Ceecilius 
Metellus, Quintilius Varus, the poets 
Catullus and Propertivs, and other dif- 
tinguifhed Romans, had villas. in this 
town or its environs ; and you are fhewn 
the {pots on which they floods but no- 
thing, renders Tibur fo interetting, as 
the frequent mention which Horace 
makes of it in his writings, His great 
atron and friend Maecenas had a villa 
ere, the ruins of which are to he feen 
on the fouth bank of the Anio, Moore's 
Tr. ii. 3a. 

Terrancia, anciently Auxur, isatown 
feated on the brow of a hill, about forty- 
fix miles fouth-eaft of Rome... It is 
poor, and thinly inhabited, though ic is 
the fee of a bifhop. It had. once a har- 
bour, which is now choaked. up. Near 
it are fome remaifis of the temple of 
Janus, with the palaces of Julius Caefar 
and Adrian, andthe Via Appia. ‘ 

Paleftrina, anciently Prenefe, feated 
on an eminence, like moit of the towns 
in Italy, for the benefit of the cool 
breezes: Virgil, therefore, calle it A/- 
tum, and Horace Frigidum Prengfte. 
Here are ftill fome remains of the temple 
of fortune. It is the fee of a hithop, 
who muft. always be one of the fix an- 
cient cardinals. It is alfo a dukedom, 
belonging to the Colonna family. Its dif- 
tance from Rome is about twenty-two 
miles. 

Veletri, is a fmall city, on an emi. 
nence, about eighteen miles fouth-eaft 
of Rome. It is the fee of a bifhop, en- 
riched with twenty-four churches and 
convents, and a magnificent palace be- 
longing to prince Lancelotti. The mac- 
ket-place is ornamented with a brafs 
ftatue of Urban VIIE. The emperor 
Auguftus’s family was of Veletris and 
| he himfelf, though born at Rome, wag 
educated in the neighbourhood of it, 
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The Trtumpu of AmBiTion, 





(Iluftrated with an elegant Engraying.) 


THE Romans, under Verus, having 
defeated the Parthians, who were 
obliged to abandon Mefopotamia, Au- 
rclius and his colleague Verus, whom 
he 
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he took as his affociate, had a triumph 
“at Rome ih 166, and were honoured 
‘with the title of fathers of their coun: 
try. During Vérus’s expedition, Au- 
pelits’Was feduloufly intent upon dil 
tribating jultite atid happinefs to his 
fubjedts at home; ut he was daily 
moftified with aecounts of the enor- 
mities Of his colleague ; being tepeat- 
edly informed of his vanity, extrava- 
antéy and debauchery. Prerending, 
boven, to be igndrant of thefe ex- 
cefies, he fppoled marriage might be 
a proper method of reclaiming Mit, 
and therefore Sent hit his daughter 
Lucilla, a woman of great deauty, 
whom Veras married at Antioch. Burt 
eve this was found ineffedtual ; Lu- 
cilla, infteatt! of corr eSting her hufband’s 
extravapances, promoted and encou- 
tr them, 
be return of Verué was fatal to 
the empire, for his army brought the 
plague trom Parthia, and difleminated 
the infection into the provinces through 
which it paffed. ‘The (tate of the em- 
pire was, at thistime, truly miferadle : 
one of its emperors, unawed by exam- 


pie, Ur the calamities farfounding huh, 
giving way to unheard-of debauches ; 


a raging peltilence fpread ny terror and 
defolation throughout al) parre of the 
wetern world; earthquakes, famones, 


and inuadations, fuch as never had 


happened till that trme; the produéts 
of the earth devoured by locatts; bar- 
barous hations around the empwe tak- 
ing advantage of rts various talami- 
ties, wid making their ir/uptrons even 
into Italy. The priefts endeavoured ro 
pata ftop to the milerres of the ttate, 
by offering facrifices to appeafe the 
gods, To crown the whole, the dif- 
trefies of the flare were afcribed to the 
immetios of the Chriftians: a violent 
perfecution reigned sgaintt them im all 


parts of the empire; during which, 


Jatin Martyr, Polycarp, aad an infi- 
nite number of thofe who had embraced 
Corsftianity, fuffered marty: dom. 

In this fcene of tumult, defolation, 
and dittrefe, there was nothing left but 
the virtuts and wildom of one man to 
reftore tranquillity and bappinefs tothe 
empite. Aurelius began his endea- 
vours by nrarching againit the Marco- 
manm and Quadi, taking Verus with 
hun, Who reluctantly quitted the fen- 
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fual delights of Rome for the fatigues 
of a camp. 

JZ \iws Lama, a youth of noble paren. 
tage, had an early inclination to em- 
brace a military life, and thirfted after 
military glory + be therefore was recu- 
larly and properly educated for the 
profeffion which had fo many charms 
for him; and, having been appointed 
a fubaltern officer, made a tender of 
his fervices te follow Aurelius in his 
intended expedition. 

But before this enterprife was refolv- 
ed on, A£live had been captivated with 
the perfonal and mental charms of 
Livia, the only daughter of a rich fena- 
tor, and had fuccefsfully demanded her 
in marriage: a day had even been 
named for the celebration of the nup- 
tials: but the profpect of glory induced 
him to rejeét, for atime, what had hi- 
therto been dearer to him than life. 
Allied, as le was, to perfons in power, 
his fervices in the army would eafily 
have been excufed, and he might have 
enjoyed eafe, peace, and fecurity, in 
the arms of ene of the molt amiable of 
women. _ A frend whom he highly 
e(teemed, and who was fuppofed to 
have fome influence over him, vainly 
endeavoured to divért him from his 
purpofe, by all. the arguments which 
friendihip and ingenuity could fuggeh. 
The beautiful Livia, with tears intreat- 
ed him not to haeard a life which, if 
toft, would deprive her of her own; 
and charged him, by implication, with 
that indifference whieh fhe never had 
fulpected, after the many arduous pro- 
teftations the had received of his at- 
tachment to hers But nothing which 
could be urged could alter his refolu- 
tion; the path of honour was before 
him, and he was refolved to follow it. 
He departed with Aurelius, and glori- 
oufly ache im the fervice of that em- 
peror, Near the’city of Aquileia, Au- 
relius had a furious engagement with 
the Marcomahii,and routed the wh Je 
army: but in this engagement /£iius 
loft his h:fe, in confeque: cé OF his am- 
bition having triumphed over the ten- 
der pafion, Intelligence of this event 
was cOMMUNCated to Livia; fhe la- 
mented the lofs of her lover in pathe- 
tic terms, but did not literally verify 
her own prophecy, that the fhould not 
furvive his lofs, y 
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POETICAL PIECES. 


PROLOGUE to the Comedy of Crofe 
Partners. Written by George Colman, 


Jun. Ef. 
Spoken by Mr. Palmer. 


rT His is a lady’s piece—and after that 
We need not fue for favour—verbum 
Jat. [blade is ; 
John Bull, a fine good-natar’d, honeft 
No milkfop he—and yet John loves the 
ladies. [ play, 
What, if half taken from the French our 
Do not, good John, go growlingly a- 
If bl ty It mito s . 
, unt, in gallant . yield, to no 
And tho’ you y race ‘Mocatecr, zounds, 
man, don’t damn the woman! 
This to plain John: and as for Mafter 
Jack, [ back, 
a green box, his coat half off his 
What play, or whole, he little cares, fo 
he 
Sports but his figure at the comedy. 
oo volatile to give, he takes the ton : 
Jacky-has no opinion of his own ! 
As critics frown, or {mile, look pleas’d 
or gruff [enough, 
Jacky is with "em—thinks their word 
And cries, damn’d good! dam’d fine! 
Mamn’d bad! damn’d ftuff! 
While others more refined, who dei 
to deck (their neck, 
Our lower range, with towels round 
Stout high-born, Britifh youth, who 
: lounge away 
Three evening hours of a fultry day, 
In ten a under-waiftcoats at a 
ays 
Vacant’ the fit: nor praife, nor damn 
the icene, 
Fafhion is moft amazingly ferene ! 
Or elfe ford Bob, to lady Betty turns 
(Whofe gentle breaft for fweet lord 
Bobby burns) [love 
And breathes cold nothings of his ardent 
Which, like his mufcles, nought he vows 
can move ; . 
Serv, 1792. 


| 





While o’er hig forehead, to increafe her 
pangs, ’ : 
In artificial eafe a love-lock hangs ! 
Thefe fweet, foft fwains our drama 
ne’er perplex ; fex. 
Nor dread we ought from the fill fofter 
Women, whofe every vein with feeling 
flows, , lows : 
In whofe mild breaft each kindly paffion 
Woman, whofe heart for ruder man will 
Mutt . feel for woman, in her hour of 
Whom fear we then ?—all here fuc- 
cefs muft wif us, 
And honeft gods, above, be ye propi- 
tious ! CF — 
By your loud fiats we muft fink or 
Great fhilling and two hhilling deities ! 
It omens well—none here will fure refufe, 
Aid to a female—and a virgin mufe ! 





EPILOGUE to the Same. 
Spoken by Mrs. Goedall, 


| days of old, fmitten with Hilpa's 
Carriage, 

The love-fick Shalum offers made of 
marriage. . ¢ (brink on’t, 

Life then was long—and neither at the 

The nymph took juft one’ hundred years 
to think on't. {fued, 

Still was the coy—the youth ftill brifkly 

And through another century he wooed ! 

Cold was the fair, cold a the virgin 

moon ! [fo foon. 

For ’ewas fcarce decent fhe thould yield 

At length, as time roll’d on—in prime of 
life, [and wife. 

About -fevr hundred—they were man 

Thefe bright examples feem not to 

delight 

The Shalum and the Hilpa of to-night. 

Fickle, alas! were they in their devo- 
tions, 

And yet they thew'd fome firange old 
fafhion'’d notions. 
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In thefe enlighten'd times, who muft not 
wonder, | der. 

When want of paffion keeps a pair afun- 

What boots ity if the parties love or hate? 

Acre weds acre now—eltate—eflate. 

Bridegroom and bride form the conve- 
nient tether, 

‘That ties two bulky properties together. 

The licence gain’d, the parents are 
delighted 

To think gheir children’s faith will 
foon be plighted, [ united. 

For manfions, barns, and outhoufes 

At laft the parfon joins in wedlock’s 

bands Setar and lands. 

Parks, paddocks, fences, fith-ponds, 

Somnetimes, indeed, the fpendthvift 

lord has led 

A low-born, vulgar helpmate to his bed ; 

While the rich cit, enraptur’d, makes for 
life [ wife. 

His portion’d girl, the needy noble's 

Thus coupled peer and mils, we merely 
fee 

A plum is married to a pedigree. 

And pride and intereft, mm joint relation, 

Have form’d a matrimonial combina- 
tion. 

What then fog our Maria can be faid ? 

” Tis evident that the is country bred : 

For love, mere love forfooth—to take 
her fwain 

With fentiments fo vilely tramontane 

She fhou'd be trundled out of town 
again ! 

And yet, ’tis really wonderful to find 

iow London will improve a country 
mind. | Nronger, 

In town her intellects may foon grow 

Then let her figure here a few nights 
longer. 





DEATH. 4 Poem. 


** Tt is appointed for all men once to 


die {"’ 


ANP muft that folemn hour, my fou!, 
arrive? [earthly joy, 

That hour which robs thee of each 

And levels all diftin€tions of our birth? 

it muft;—and how inportant’s the 
event ! 

How nearly does it thenconcern us all ; 

Se to employ this probatory ftate 

Not to forget the next ?>—That awful 
next, { woe ! 


Which feals our biifs, or our eternal | 
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Why do we feek, immoderately feek, 
For picalarets which poflefs’d, can only 
all 
The oe enjoyments of deluded man ! 
Tell me, ye gay, the happieft of your 
kind ; _ {blefs’d ; 
You, whom the world pronounces truly 
Is there a joy your revels can impart, 
The fear of Death’s not able to deftroy ? 
Do pleafures court ?—Such pleafures are 
a fnare ; [Death ! 
Their chafe is ruin, and their end is 
* Sure as night follows day, 
*¢ Death treads in pleafure’s footfteps 
round the world, 
‘6 When pleafure treads the paths that 
reafon fhuns.” 
Alarming thought ! fuffieient to deter 
A thinking creature from the vain pur- 
{uit : [event 
For, who that’s wife, dare hazard an 
Of fuch concern to his immortal foul ? 
Did we regard a dying man’s advice 
(Whofe reafon God in mercy has re- 
tain’d) [ rocks, 
How would he prefs us to avcid thofe 





} Thofe fyren rocks ‘of pleafure and de- 


light, fture blifs ! 
That prove deftruftive to man’s fu- 
Each-moment brings Death nearer, 
we’re affur’d, [come : 
And yet we live as tho’ *twould never 
We daily fee our neighbours drop a- 
round, [from us ; 
Yet view Death’s terrors far remov’d 
Butoh! how many inflances we have, 
Of perfons fnatch’d by his relentlefs 
hand, [par’d ! 
Quite inftantaneous, quite unpre- 
Woat ftrange infatuation muft it be, 
Not to advantage by another’s tall ; 
But ftill purfue the fame mifyuiding 
path, 
Amidit the warnings of a gracious God! 


( To be continued.) 
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On TIME. 
‘TIME ! thou devourer of each fpacey 


Thou enemy to hurnan race, 
Defilt, awhile, thy rapid fight, 
Nor roll me on fo quick in night. 
Steal not the hours lo twiit away, 
Nor take fo foon the prefent day. 
Wilt thou not hear? He Millis deaf, 
Norto my prayer will grant relicf 

‘Tis 
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’Tis all in vain! e’en now he flies, 
Deaf. to all impartunities ; 

To deftiny a trufty flave, 

He'll not return one hour he gave. 
How fhould we prize thy real worth ! 
Nor deal the minutes idly forth! 
Vain the debates, and fruitlefs {trife, 
Since time’s fo fhort, fo fleeting life ! 





On SLEEP. 





KIND God of fleep! thy aid impart, 
To cure a wounded mind : 
Ob! heal the forrows of my heart, 
And let me comfort find. 
Rind up my fenfes in thy chain, 
And luli me into refit ; 
For, waking, I but live in vain, 
Tormented in my breaft ! 
In flumbers fweet the winged night, 
Glides like an hour away, 
And dreams a friendly aid invite, 
> Till the return of day. 
In dreams I view my Sally’s eyes 
To banith ali my care ;— 
A pleafure which the day denies, 
And fhe, ungrateful fair. 
Bleft with thy a:d, the Afric flave 
Awhile forgets his chain: 
Oblivion, filent as the grave, 
Attends thy jolemn reign. 
The fcepter’d monarch in thy arms 
Forgoes a monarch’s care ; 
Fv’n fetter’d wretches feel thy charms, 
And dream not of defpair. 
Then hither bend thy balmy wing, 
My weary eye-lids clofe : 
Waft thy foft odours round my head, 
And fweeten my repofe. 
But fince that morn, ungrateful morn, 
Renews my tale of grief, 
Oh! let me not be quite forlorn, 
Bu: give me fome relief. 
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On a Young Lady of the Name of 
W—+T G. 





CURE W—t—z is no fafting difh, 
Let priefts fay what they dare ; 

I'd rather have my dainty ff, 
Than all their Chriftmas fare. 

80 fweet, fo innocent, fo free 
From all that tends to ftrife ; 

O happy man! whofe lot fhail be 
To /wvim with her thro’ life. 
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Whatever dait, love e’er could make, 
To catch my fifo I'd try, 
I’d be a gent/e for her fake, 
Or artificial fy. 
But Venus, god:'efs of the flood, 
Does all my pray’s deny ; 
And furly Mars cries, “ Damn your 
blood, 
You’ ve other f/h to fry.” 
T. N. 
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The FaintTinec Kuss. 


“6 Al faithlefs fair one, Owen cries, 
How are thy fondeft vows req 
paid ! 
Alas! thy bofom's fecret fighs 
Heave for the fwain in yonder thade. 
The chaptet I fo vainly wove 
(Ah! now no longer priz’d) reftore ¢ 
Yet was the moment crown'd with love, 
When that dear pledge my Ellen 
wore.” [ blife, 
‘* Take, take, the cried, that pledge of 
Bur firft a dearer pledge difplay ; 
O give me, give me back the kifty 
Which, then, caught a my {oul 
away. 





Jo Mrs. ROBINSON, 
G WEET Sappho, whether art thou 


Rown ? 
Why doft thou rove on foreign fhores ? 
While genius pours its plaintive moan, 
And Fancy’s voice thy lols deplores. 


Return, {weet fongfirefs, haflen home; 
ExpeQant Hope hhall greet thy breaft ; 

And while each glim'ring ftar thall roam, 
Here let the fua of genius reift. 


1.F.P. 





_—_ 
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var languith of the lufl'rous blue, 
Which melts in Charlotte's teartul 
eye, 
Seems like the violets’ tender dew, 
Where gently breathes a zephyr's figh. 
Soft as ateve the violet glows, 
The trembling tear may pity move ; 
But, Charlotte, if the brighteft rofe 
Hath charms, O fteala bluth for love! 
312 F O- 
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Warfaw, Aug. 8. 
4 ie greatelt part of the Polith troops 
have evacuated this capital, to take 
up their quarters in Great Poland, The 
army in Lithuania has taken the fame di- 
rection, with a determination to maintain 
the new conftitution. 

Ten thovfand Ruffians, under the com- 
mand of general Kaffachowiki, are arrived 
in this metropolis, and £0,0cO more are to 
follow them. The whole ditiri& of War- 
faw have acceded tu the confederation of 
‘largovica. 

Count Staniflaus Felix Potocki has been 
acknowledged general marfhal of the con- 
federation of the crown. 

He now lies dangeroufly ill of a fever. 
He has prohilted the publifhing of the 
National Gazette. 

A diet will be convened at Grodno, in the 
courfe of next month; and a ftrong body 
of Ruflians will be encamped in the vicin- 
ity of that city. 

Treves, dug. 9, Qn the 2d. the firft part 
of the Pruflian troops entered this piace, 
and their march continued feveral days. 
On Sunday, the king arrived with all the 
rett of the forces, amounting to 60,0co 
men, Thefe all encamped near Konz, a- 
bove Treves, where they remain very 
quietly, though it is faid that they will this 
week approach the frontiers of France. 
The king Kas taken up his abode in the 
Carthufian convent. Phe French princes 
are encamped at Pellingen, tome miles 
nearer to the frontiers of fratice, 

Yefterday the French emigrants from 
feveral diftri&s aflembled at Treves, and 
encamped near the Abbey of St. Mergen, 
on the Mofelle, in number about 30,000 
men. This vaft number of peuple makes 
p' ovifions both tcarce and dear. 

Viennz, Avg. 12. Switzerland has noti- 


fied tu our court, that for the furety and | French upon the prefent circumftances was 


welfare of their republic, they have deter- 
mined, during the preient troubles ih 
France, to remain perfetly neutral, and 
that they have given orders co the regi- 
meats in the p. 
take any fervice that may be discéted a- 


CURRENCES, 


gamft the allies during the war; that the 
national aflembly had affented to this de- 
termination, that the Swifs regiments are 
to be employed in preferying the interior 
tranquillity of the kingdom that never- 
thelefs, as a!commerciai nation, they fhould 
fubmit to no reftrictions, but would fuppy 
equally the allied armies, o¢ thofe of 
France, whenever required to do fo. 

Paris, Aug. 14. Yefterday afternoon, 
the populace hada fight which feems to 
have commanded their good humour ever 
fince, The king, queen, prince, and ma- 
dame Elizabeth were removed in one 
coach from their apartments in the bati- 
ment de Feuillans, adjoining the hall of the 
national aflembly, to the refidence, which 
has heen afligned them in the Temple ; 
forthe municipality thought it unfafe, that 
they fhould be either atthe Luxembourg, as 
was fir propofed, or at the hotel of the 
minifter of juftice, as had beén afterwards 
determined. 

The crowd in the ftreets was fo great, 
that their cerriage was frequently ftopped, 
tilla paflage was mace by the {mali de- 
tachment of horfe aud fuot which preceded 
them ; and it generally happened, that the 
greateft delay was at thofe places where 
the fiatues of former kings of France had 
been demolifhed. They reached the Tem- 
ple, however, in fafety. This building is 
furrounded by high wails, and has courts 
convenient for the parading of troops ; the 
municipality, therefore, undertake to an- 
{wer for their fafety, during their ftay in it. 








To prevent any feduction of their guard, 
| either by friends or enemies, it will be a 
| fort of reprefentative army, to be returned 
daily by the 48 fe&tions ia the proportion 
of 2omen for each. 

Immediately after the departure of the 
king from the affembly, an addrefs to the 


decreed. The Jacobins have alfo voted an 
addrefs to their affiliated focieties. 





Paris, dug. 16. This capital is now, af- 


. _ ter fix days of rumult, in a ftate of peace. 
y of France not to undere | 


The populace no longer fill the ftreets ; 


the crowd round the national affembly 1s 
not 
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not greater than ufual ; and even the for- 
Jorn Thuilieries has almoft ceafed to be an 
object of curiofity. 

Nothing tranfpires concerning the con- 
duct of the king and queen 1n their new 
habitation, the Temple, and, indeed, there 
is very little enquiry con¢erning them. 
They are lodged in an upper fuit of apart- 
ments, the heivht of which, as a fecurty 
againit efcape, douhtlefs made a coniidera- 
bie part of their recommendation. 

lhe executive power, in the mean time, 
begins to acquire fomewhut more of form 
and cenfiftency. The national aflembly 
have decreed, that a national council fhail 
fit for the exercife of this power, each 
member of which fhali, in his curn, fill the 
prefident’s chair ; that all proceediugs fhall 
be in the name of the nation; and that 
their feal fha!i imprefs only the figure of 
liberty, with a fuitable infeription. 

Paris, 4uy 1g. 1t is impoilibie to men- 
tion without horror, the cruelties commi’- 
ted by the emigrants on the frontiers. 
They pillage, they rob, they murder; they 
have cut off the ears of feveral meu and 
women, and the acms of feveral children 
An officer of the toad regiment, whom 
they had taken, offered moncy to fave his 
life ; they took his money, and then killed 
him. 

Rotterdam, Aug. 26. Theis high mighti- 
nefles the {tates peneral, from the fame 
motives as the Britifh cabinet, have order- 
ed their ambaflador to bis moft Chrittian 
majefty the king of France, Mr. Leftevenon 
dc Berkenrode, ts quitthe city of Paris and 
France, but not without previoufly declar- 
ing, ** That the republic of the United 
Provinces is firmly refo ved to remain neu- 
ter, and not meddie with the intener con- 
cerns of France; but that their high 
mightinefles cannot avoid expreiling ie 
mot ardent wifhes for every thing which 
can contribute to the perfonal fafety of his 
moft Chriftian majeity, and his auguft fa- 
mily.” 

Bruffels, Aug, 27. The capture of Long- 
wy feéms to preiage a general motion of 
the combined armies to inveit on the one 
hand the ftrong places they jeft behind, and 
to advance on the other hand a cholen body 
of treops to Paris, the fucceflion of the 
mof experienced of the Fiench generals 
affording them an excellent opportunity. 
Many of the French officers quitted the 
army the moment the commiflioners from 
the national aflembly arrived. On the 
2oth inft. M. Laliemand, firk adjutant to 
M. La Fayrtte, arrived at Luxemburyh, aod 
was conducted under an efcort of three 
huffaresto the main guard, M. La Fayette, 
and che officyrs who accompanicd bm, will 
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probably remain in the citidal of Antwerp, 
till the intentions of the court of Vienna 
are known on the iubjedt, Two thirds of 
M. La Fayette’s army, infpired by the 
preteaded principles of cqualiity, had de- 
clared again{ft him, and were an the point 
of de ivering him up to the commiflioners 
of the ailembly ; but the general having 
confulted the ullicers the mof attached to 
him, they refeived to retire together, and 
it poilible, getto Maeftricht. The French 
princes have publifhed their declaration ; 
its tenor is Nearly the fame as the manifeite 
of their Imperial avd Pruffian mafeltics. 

Paris, dug. 27. The king and queen con. 
tinue in the apartment of the Temple, and 
from fome myftcrious condua& of them- 
feives aud fervants, have, for thefe laft two 
days, engaged a confiderable fhare of the 
public atteution. Their fecurity is accord- 
ingly to be further provided for by the e- 
rection of a wail on the outfide of the fof 
new digging round their garden, and only 
tholc perfons are to attend them, who are 
appoimted by the muzicipality for that 
purpofe. 

The king appears to be by no means af- 
fected by this, or any o her circumftance ¢ 
amuies himicit tranquiily by walking in the 
long aliigs of the yarden, and obferves the 
workmen, who are fing ng patriotic fongs, 
whether he is there o: not. Sometimes Z 
is feen in one of the balconies frouting the 
garden, with a book in one hand and a 
imall glafs sn the other, his hair not drefled, 
but roiled up on the fides, and tied clofe. Ne 
perfon, except the domeftics, can {peak to 
him, but in the prefence.of a municipal of- 
ficer. 

The queen is cenfiderably altered in 
fixure, aud declined in beauty of counte- 
nance. Ihe king is as much diftinguifhed 
as befure for exceilence of appetite. 

When the royal tamily enter the garden, 
every other perfon leaves it, except one 
municipal officc:. On Friday fe'unight, 
the queen was offended that this ofhicer 
walked evenly with her party, though at @ 
confiderable diflance. 4“ I have not agreed 
upon this, faid fhe, with M. Manuel.”” The 
oflicer apologized. * I could not walk bey 
hind, madam, for that is the place of » 
lackey ; before you I would not walk 
there feemed to be no other line for me.” 
The queen then went to the prince royal, 
who was piaying witha bail; madame 
Elizabeth, attcr fome hafty cxprefflions, 
joined madame Lamballe ; the king, with 
much indifference, continued his walk. 

Paris, Aug. 28. M. de la Fayette, and 
the officers who accompanied him, have 
been removed as prifoners of war, under a 
ltronug guard, from Namur to Niveiles. 

DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


London, Aug. §. 
Efterday afternoon, at half paft four 
o'clock, the caft ttone of the new 

D. ury-Lane theatre was laid. 

8: The Brighithelniftone fifhermen brought 
on fhore a great number of John Dories. 
Sixty of them were of uncommon fizes, 
weighing from five to tweive pounds the 

A great number of turbot aud remar- 
abiy fine foles have alfo been lately cau: ht 
by the fifhermen of the above place. The 
latter weighing two and three pounds the 
pair, have been hawked about the ftreets at 
ad.the pound. The ordinary price is trom 
ten pence to one filling the pound. 

A court of dirc@tors was held atthe In- 
dia-houfe, which adjour ied at five o'clock 
to Wednefilay next. Several officers and 
artifts whom lord Macartney had engaged 
to goto China with him were introduced 
to the court, and were all a; proved of. 
@apt. Willram Mackintefh, of the Hin- 
dottan Eaft-Indiaman, which is to carry 
ever hs lordfhip to China, waited on the 
court, and reported that bis fhip would be 
quite ready for failing mm the courfe of a 
fewdays. He received orders to attend the 
next court on Wednefday, to take his leave 
of the dreiors. The fhipis to go rennd 
to Portimouth, where lord Macartney wiil 
embark. His majefty's hip the Lion, which 
is to fail with her, will be ready for fea by 
the time the Hindoftan reeches Portfmouth. 

The gratuity given by lord Cornw ilhis to 
the officers and foldiers of jis army, and 
equal to fix months batta, 1s as foliows: a 
colonel, 432!. a lieutenant-colonel, 36ol. 
a major, a88l. a captain, 1151. 4s. a licu- 
tenant, 76]. 16s. an enfign, 57]. 128. The 
above eftimate is made at the rate of 8s. to 
@ pagoda, the fum at which it is always if- 
fued, The non-comnuiiflioned officers and 
privates receive actual batta, or rations, 
confitting of rack, rice, falt or freth beef; 
the gratnity to them isabovt ¢l. fterling. 

to. The fubfcribers to the iutended na- 
vigation frem Leicefter to Harborough met 
at the latter place to confider of the propri- 
ety of extending their defign. An amazing 
aflemblage of perfons intercfted in a pian 
which feemed to connect, by means of the 
Leicefter navigation and the intended grand 
junction canal, the rivers Thamesand Trent, 


appeared in unanimous dupport of the mea-. 


3 





fure. No room in the town being fuffi- 
ciently large to receive the company, the 
meeting was held in a field, Sir Juftinian 
Ifham was called to the chair, who opened 
tre bulinefs, when feveral refolutions were 
agreed to, and upwards of 170,000). fub- 
fcribed. 

15. His majefty in counc:] was this day 
pleafed to order,.that the parliament which 
ftands prorogued to Thurfday the thirtieth 
day of this inftant Auguft, fhould be fur- 
ther proro ued to ‘Thurfday the fifteenth 
day of November nest. 

Whitehall, Aug. 15. The king has been 
pleafed to grant to the right hon. Charles 
earl Cornwallis, knight ot the moft noble 
order of the garter, and the heirs male of 
his body lawfully begorten, the dignity of a 
marquis of the kingdom of Great Britain, by 
the vame, ftyle, and title of marquis Corn- 
wallis. 

The king has been pleafed to confer the 
honour of tne moft honourable order of the 
Bath on major general William Medowes 
and major general Robert Abercromby. 

Lerwick, (Shetland), Aug. 15. We have 
the appearance of a remarkably fine crop 
this year, and harveft is already begun. 
The ling and tufk fithing is better than laft 
year, but nothing equal to what might 
have been expected from the finerefs of the 
fummer; want of bait was the great caule. 
However, in the end of the feafon, fome 
peop'e tried the experiment of killing old 
horfes, and ufing them as bait; by which 
means one individual caught soo ling. Laft 
year, the ficth of young horfes was ufed by 
fome of the inhabitants as food; and thote 
who ate of it praifed it much. I heard one 
gentleman fay, that he was actualy feed- 
ing fix young horfes for family ufe. We have 
loft a good many men this fummer; four 
the ether day, by a whale ftriking the boat 
with his tail, which dafhed it in pieces. 
Whales are fo numerous on our coafts, that 
the fifhermen are afraid to venture off. 

Birmingham, Aug. 17. This morning, at 
about the hour of two, it was difcovered 
that the theatre of this place was in flames; 
and, upon fuch a difcovery, the general 
alarm was not inconfiderable. The fire rag- 
ed violently, and before four o'clock, the 
whole of the building was confumed, Fore 
tunately no lives were Joft, and none of the 
adjoining heufes materially injured. The 
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Oxferd Blues difcovered on this, as en all 
other accafions, the utmoft concern for the 
fufferers, and the greateft anxiety for the 
good of the town. Who were the authors 
of this calamity is not yet known, buc it is 
generally fuppofed not to have arifen from 
accident, but from defign; fome few, who 
in the midft of diftrefs could think of and 
practice only villainy, have been fince ap- 
prehendcd and brought to juftice. Depre- 
dations of this nature are too common to 
excite our wonder. We may reafonably 
hope that the villa ns who were the authors 
of this iniquitous tranfaction will be foon 
brought to light, and fuffer the punifhment 
they fo well deferve, as the proprietors of 
the theatre have met together, and offered 
a confiderable reward for their dilcovery. 

Glalgow, Aug.t7. At wi arg has Glaf- 
gow made fucn a diftinguifhed figure as of 
late ; here workmen of all ptofeflions re- 
ceive the moft liberal wages, new manu- 
factories are continually ereéting, and the 
old ones extending —and happy are we, the 
yrofpect continually enlarges; we may bold- 
iy fay for 60 years to come, the progrefs of 
Glafgow will be pregreilive in manufactures 
and wealth; for it appears, the American 
ftates increafe at the rate of two hundred 
thoufand people yearly, all of whom con- 
fume more or lefs of the manufactures of 
Giatgow, and the articles manufactured at 
Glafgow will be among the very laft the 
Americans wiil erect. 

From Doncatter and Darlington we un- 
derftand great improvements are making 
in machinery for curtailing labour; at the 
former place they weave gouds by water, 
and at the latter they fpin flax and comb 
woul likewife by water. 

Whitebal/, Aug. 18. The king has been 
pleafed to grant to the right hon. William 
Pitt the ofhce of conftable of his majefty's 
cattle of Dover, and aifo the ofhice of war- 
den and keeper of his majefty’s Cinque 
Ports; and the office of Admiralty within 
the faid Cinque Ports, and their members; 
and likewile all wrecks of the fea whatlo- 
ever. 

The French academicians employed to 
afcertain a miernmdian from Dunkirk to Bar- 
celona, are proceeding with great activity ; 
Mecham airived at Barcelona, July 12, 
where he found M. Gonzales, a Span:th of- 
ficer, with a veflel dircéted by the Spanith 
government to fail with him wherever he 
fhould think neceflary. 

M. Mechain is ailifted by M. Franchet, 
whe has aiready meafured triangles in Cour- 
fica and in Tulcany, and he hopes to ex- 
tend his meafurements to the ifle of Ma- 
porca. 


M. Defambre is gone to the north of Pa- 
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ris, and has already meafused angles at 
Clermont, Jor quieres, and St. Chriftopher. 
He is affifted by M. La Francais Laland, ne- 
phew to the attronomer of the fame name, 
and him(elf a good aftronomer. 

Salifbury, Aug. 20. On Friday morning, 
foon after eleven o'clock, the king and 
queen, with the princefs royal, and the other 
priuceffes, arrived at the bifhop’s palace, in 
this city, from Windfor, on their way to 
Weymouth. After partaking of an elegant 
refection with the bifhup and his lady, they 
vifited the cathedral church, now quite fi- 
nifhed, accompanied by the bifhop, dean 
and chapter, feveral prebendaries, the eark 
of Pembroke, and Mr. Wyatt, who attend- 
ed to explain the feveral alterations and im- 
provements, which their majetties infpe&ted 
with minute attention, and exprefled mach 
fatisfaction, not only at the elegance and 
propriety of cach, but alfo at the boldly 
ftriking, yet fimple and fingularly beauti- 
fui, effect of the tout enfemble, The painted 
window and the new organ excited their 
particular notice; the latter is a prefent 
from his majcfty, as an inhabitant of this 
divcefe. Itis one of the largeft inltruments 
in the kingdom, and is allio acknowledged 
to be one of the firft and beft. The coro- 
nation anthem, Halle ujah, from the Mei- 
fiah, and other picces from Handel, to fhew 
the different ftops, were performed by Mr. 
Corfe, the orgamift, to the great gratifica- 
tion of his rvyal auditors. Alter a ftay ot 
near two hours they proceeded on their 
journey, and arrived fale at Weymouth to 
dinner, foon after fix o'clock. 

21. The buildings at Bath cncreafe moit 
incredibly—No lefs than eight hundred 
houfes are contracted for on the Pultney 
eftate; near two hundred of which are ir 
a ftate of great forwardnefs. 

2s. On a moderate computation, it may 
be afferted, that not lefs than five hyudred 
French, many of them of confiderable ref- 
pect and confeqnence, have arrived in Lone 
don within the latt weck. 


Arrivac of an East-Inpta Suir. 


f 


Aug. 2g. The Effex, from Bombay. 
BIRTH 5S. 

4Auguft 26. The lady of Ja. Dale, of York, 
efg. ot a fon —31. The lady of Ph. Ford, 
of Grantham, efq. of a daughter —Sep#, 3, 
The lady of H. Gervale, of Melton-Mow- 
bray, ely. of a fon.—4. The Indy of J. 
Cocke, of Canterbury, cic. of a fon.—The 
lady of Lee Wr yhe, of Chaclmsford, ef. of 
a daughter.—1o The lady of Per. Downes, 
of Northallerton, efq. of a dauphters—-i¢, 
The lady of Rich. Aflicombe, of Trivee, 
Cornwall, ¢iq. of a ion, 
M A R- 
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MARRIAGES. 


Augef rt. Hen. Cou'fon, efq. a mafter in 
the chancery of Ireland, to the lady dowa- 
Tra@ton.—Edw. Vavafour, of Wefton- 
Fall, Yorkhhire, efq. to mifs A. A. Sutten, 
of Sutton-houfe, Nottinghamfh.—Tho. D. 
Coleborn, of the ifland of Jamaica, efq. to 
mifs Mawbey, daughter of fir Jof. Mawbey, 
bart.—18. Rich. Parminter, of Tower-hill, 
efq. to mifs S. Hampton.—The hon. Aug. 
Phipps, youngeft brother te lord Mulgrave, 
to mifs Maria Theluffon, eldeft daughter of 
Pet. Theluffon, of Bradfworth-hall, near 
Doncafter, efq.—The rev. T. Braithwaite, 
D. D. archdeacon of Richmond, to mifs 
Coeke, of Manchefter.— George jeffries, 
efq. nephew to the lord chancellor of Ire- 
land, to mifs Latouche, daughter of the 
right hon. Dav. Latouche.— The rev. R. 
Nicholl Clerk, 4. M. chaplain to the earl of 
Bute, to mifs Woodward.— 22. J. Pipon, of 
the ifland of Jerfey, efq. to mifs Le Breton. 
—25. Tho. Ahmuty,of Marlborough-buiid- 
ings, Bath, efq. to mifs Quin, fifter to fir 
Hen Cavendifh, bart.—Cha. Afhwell, of 
the ifland «f Grenada, efq. to mifs Fanny 
Whitchoufe, of Walworth, Surry. —Rich. 
Moore, of Byfleet, Surry, efq to mifs ‘T'rim- 
mer of Brentford, Middlefex. — Chrift. Hod- 
fon, of Malton, Yorkth. efq. to mijs Fiiz. 
Gilder, of Arpeden, Herts. - Maj. J. M*K'n- 
non, of the 63d. reg. to lady Affleck, relict 
of fir Ed. Affleck, bart. rear admiral ef the 
blue.—Lieut. Forkington, of the Chatham 
divifion of marines, to mifs Burn, danghrer 
of capt. Burn, of that corps. — tho. Raym 
Arwndell, of Afhcombe, Wilts, efq. to mifs 
Smythe, daughter of fir, Edw. Smythe, of 
Aon Burnell, Salup, bart —Sepr. 1. Wil, 
Earle Welby, jun. of Car'ton-houle, Not- 
tinghamfhire, efq. to mifs Spry, of Great 
Cumberland. ftr.—The oS) ay Geo.Mickle- 
thwaite, of Beefton, Nosfolk, efq to mifs 
Stracey, of Ruckheath, in the fame county. 
—Ja. Bradthaw, of Portland-place, to mifs 
Harriot Fitzhugh, of the fame place. —The 
rev. Tho. Hind, rector of Ardiey, Oxfordth, 
to Mrs. Lane, of Mill-end, Hambledon, 
Bucks. —Geo. Cairncrofs, of Edinburgh, 
efq. to Mrs. Morries, of Briery-hill.—8. 
Capt. Edw. Wood, of the royal artillery, 
to mifs Gwennap, dauyhter of capt. Gwen- 
nap, of the navy.—J. Stephenfon, of Ken- 
fington palace, efq.to mils M>iefworth, of 
the fame place. —J. Maitland, of Edinburgh, 


Marriages and Deaths. 
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efq. general furveyor of excife, to mifs M, 
Goodwiilie.—— Tho. Weftou, of Ciay-hilt 
Middiefex, efq. to mifs Forbes, daughter of 
the late major Hugh Forbes, of the royal 
regiment of horfe guards. 


DEATHS. 


Arguft to. The lord vifc. Trace—John 
Whiteway, efqcoliector of the cuftoms in 
the port of Portfmouth.—Jof. Keeling, of 
Barking, efq.—W1:l. Monkhoufe, of Win- 
ton, Weftmoreland, efq.—18. Lieut. col, 
Frazer, late of the engineers.—~The rev. T, 
Harris, M.A. rector of Upton-Warren, Ox. 
fordfhire.—The bifhop of Exeter.—Tho, 
Phipps, of Leigh, efqg.— The rev. Mr. 
Hewet, vicar of Weitbury, Wilts.—The 
lady of fir Tho. Clavering, of Axwell-park, 
bart.—The right hon. Levefon Gower, rear 
admiral of the white.—The lady of Rich. 
St. George, efq.—23. The rev. Geo. Robert 
Wadfworth, M.A. rector of How, and of 
Kirkfead, Norfolk.—Mrs, Mar. Campbell, 
relict of Tho. Fraler, of Strichen, efg. and 
niece to the firit duke of Argylle.—The 
lady of the late fir J. Cotterell, of Gam- 
ons, Herefordfhire.— J. Hottic, of Sion- 
hill, rear Kidderminfter, efg. — 30. The 
lady of the late J. Winter, of Hanover-fqu, 
ety.— J]. Sertela, of King-itr. St. James’-iq. 
efq—Tho. Legge, of Willey, Herefordth. 
efq.—-The rev. J. Cr okall, re@tor of Wood- 
church, Chefhire..—Sept. 5. The lady of 
Cha, Orl. Gore, of Broadftairs, ttle of Tha- 
net, elg.—J. Smyth, M.D. of Chipping. 
Norton, Oxtordihire.--Ferd. Collins, Bet 
terton, Berks, efga. — J. Hank-y, of Min- 
cing-lane, efg¢.—W1l.Crowe, of Lakenham, 
Norfolk, efg.—J. Wailinger, of Hare-hall, 
near Rumford, ef¢.—The rev. J. Stroud, 
M.A. iector of ~~ Land, Sunder - 
land, of Neweal!!: upon ‘yne, efq.—Capt. 
Tho. Miller, iatc of coi. Tarleton’s regi- 
ment of light dragoons.—J. Crampton, of 
Merrion«{quare, Dublin, efy.—7>. The earl 
of Weftmeath.—Cha Stanley, of Moore 
hall, Lancafhire, efq.—8. Rich. Jones, of 
Howard-{lreet, efq.—Jof. Hetherington, of 
Burrows-build. efq. furveyor of the king's 
warchoufe, at the cuftoms.—Ifaac Wildath, 
of Rochefler, efq—Capt. Pat. Drummond, 
of the royal navy.—Metcalf Proétor, of 
Thorpe, near Leeds, efg.—Aaron White, 
of Tadca‘ter, efq.—William Grey Smith, 
of Coventty, efq.—Thomas Harrowby, of 
Norwich, efq. 


Warvloy 



























